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It is better to be defeated than to 

conquer by unfairmeans. Whether 
it is in a parlor game or a matter of statecraft, dis- 
honorable practices are, in the long run and in the 
noblest interests, a losing business. Character is won 
where ‘‘ points’’ are lost, and defeat is an honor 
when it comes through being honorabic. 


Honorably Defeated 


Oo 


Goodness conditions usefulness. A 
grimy hand may do a gracious deed, 
but a bad heart cannot. What aman says, and what 


Goodness and 
Usefulness 


a man is, must stand together,—must con-sist. His 
life can ruin his lips, or fill them with power. It’ is 
what men see that gives value to what we say. Pau! 


had the right order, ‘‘ Take heed unto fhyse/f, and 
unto the doctrine.’’ Being comes before saying or 
doing. Well may we pray, **Search me, O God! 


. described as ‘‘ an infidel’’ of any sort or degree. 


Reveal me to myself. Clearise me from secret faults, 
that those who are acquainted with me, who know 
my down-sittings and my-uprisings, may not see in 
me the evil way that gives the lie to my words.’’ 


a 


No one should be held responsible 
for an inference from his own prin- 
ciples which he himself rejects. An English news- 
paper calls General Wolseley ‘‘a thorough-paced 
infidel’’ because he does not believe in the coming 
of a time when wars shall cease. It may or may not 
be true that the coming of such an age is specifically 
foretold in the Scriptures ; that is, it may or may not 
be true that the literal interpretation of those predic- 
tions is the right one. But until Lord Wolseley ad- 
mits that he is rejecting the authority of the Scriptures 
in predicting the continuance of war, he is not to be 
At 
the worst he may be no more than a bad exegete. 
And this is but a specimen of the way in which un- 
fair controversialists identify. their understanding of 
the words of the Scriptures with the authority of 
Holy Writ. We are all too ready to set ourselves up 
as infallible interpreters, while we deny that honor 
to the Pope. 


Unfair Judgment 


a. 


Greatness Shown Law is great, but personality is 
through Love greater. The latter implies love, 
help, grace. Ifa father stood to his boys for-no mure 
than the enactment and enforcement of law, how 
meager would his fatherhood be! The true father 
is indeed their lawgiver, but ‘he is also their helper to 
live the law freely and gladly. He is not simply the 
one who establishes the standard, but the one’ who 
makes it possible to live up to that standard. So of 
the heavenly Father in his relation to his children. 
Some seem to know him only as the law-maker, and 
they see him only through the atmosphere of con- 
science and its demands. They agree that he is to 
set up the standard by which they are to live, but 
that he leaves it to them to achieve such a life. 
Their souls are burdened by the very loftiness of their 
vision of the divine purity and justice, and the de- 
mands of these upon them. But they come hot into 
the joy of finding these divine attributes to be forms 
of the divine activity by whigh men are renewed into 
the divine image, and that the loftiness of God in 
perfectness is his lowlinessin help. God's very great- 
ness brings him near to us in his love for men. 
os 


Destruction is not in itself reforma- 
tion, even though a work of de- 
struction may have a part in connection with, or as 
preliminary to, a work of reformation. Yet it is a 
very common thing to hear it said of a man who is 
continually striking at abuses in the community, but 
who never attempts to bring about a better state of 
things, that he is ‘‘a reformer,’’ and ‘that therefore 
you must not expect from him any work of practical 
construction. In fact, the idea of formation and 
construction is generally ruled out from the thought 
of a representative reformer’s work. Hence a man 
whose ability enables him to see the errors in the best 
existing state of affairs, and whose impulses lead him 


Destruction not 
Reformation 


to sneer at or to denounce those who hold to those 
errors, frequently consoles himself for his failure at 
effective well-doing in the world with the thought 
that, at all events, he is ‘‘a reformer,’’ even though 
he never forms or reforms anything worth speaking 
of. ‘‘Reform”’’ is, by its nature, a work of construc- 
tion—of reconstruction ; anda ‘‘reformer’’ is ‘‘ pe 
who effects a reformation.’’ Noman becomés a re- 
former merely by criticising or opposing evil. No 
man deserves the title of reformer whose work of re- 
forming is as yet not visible to the naked eye. This 
is a truth to be borne in mind in judging our own 
work in the world, and in judging the work of others 
also, 


CAB 


The Shaken Doubt 


E HEAR of a shaken belief so often that a man 

without a wide view of the world might easily 

come to think that all belief was in a shaken condi- 

tion. This is due to the fact that a fallen belief is 

much more ostentatiously displayed than a fallen 

doubt, just as our sickness is always more evident 
than our health, 

The author of the delightful book of essays 
on ‘‘ Nature dnd Culture’’ (a book which will 
doubtless help a great many people who have for 
a long time been getting elaborately out of sorts) 
says that ‘‘ we have become so egoistic that we would 
rather§l.dw our deformities than pass without notice.’’ 
Defect has been so morbidly searched out and so 
freely published in our day that a great many people 
who have had no glaring defects have doubtless gone 
to work to create a few. Nowhere is this seen more 
plainly than in the matter of doubt. How silent we 
are when we have returned to positiveness, and how 
swift we are to let people know when a belief has 
broken down! We hear of shaken beliefs until we 
are quite familiar with them, but what the world 
would much prefer to hear are the innumerable doubts 
which get shaken every day. If anything like the 
skill which is devoted so ungrudgingly to describing © . 
the ruin of a man’s faith could be devoted to a de- 
scription of the tumble-down condition in which 
men are daily leaving their. pompous doubts, we 
should have a much truer record of life as it is. 

All this is sure to come in its own good time, Just 
now doubt is being lavishly exploited, but, as with a 
great many other things, perhaps the surest cure for 
it is to give it all it wants. A reassuring thing about 
our times is that doubt no longer affords a man quite 
the distinction which it used to ; it is too widespread 
and too.-common for that. When it becomes a little 
more comn?@h thousands will beMUeserting it as coolly 
as they werft into it, and, with the knowledge which 
we have had of late years of what a fad will do to- 
ward circulating anything, we may not unreasonably 
look for a time when men will be striving to see who 
cait believe the most. As to the profound doubters 
and the deep believers who fight the original battles, 
that is another matter ; but the world is still composed 
very largely of camp-followers who are not averse to 
the spoils of either party. 

Doubt, for all its grudge against dogmatism, has a 
most impregnable dogmatism of its own, and is 
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blindly obedient to its masters. It takes on trust 
the say-so of another, is under the sway of phrases 
and catchwords which it has not thought out for 
itself, and has a cant of its own which becomes as 
tiresome as any other repetition. New facts for 


which it has had no foresight and made no provision’ 


it is slow to acknowledge. It tries just as hard to 
see things through a preconceived theory as does the 
bigoted dogmatist. Doubter and dogmatist are 
equally alarmed by a new fact which appears against 
them. 


But there is a certain pathetic wistfulness about us. 


all when we are doubting, and it would be our glory 
and healing many a time if we dared’ to confess to: 


it. Half the arguments which a sincere and troubled: 


doubter directs at us are only disguised invitations 
te us to show him, if we can, that his doubts are un- 
grounded. In the very midst of his most strenuous 
denial he often hopes that our affirmation may con- 
quer, and the weakness of our reply is often as great 
a disappointment to him as to us. Having once 
entered the lists in favor of his doubt he feels that 
he must keep up his defenses, but often he is long- 
ing with all his heart for something so clear and 
peremptory from us as to leaye nothing for him to 
do but lay down his arms. Very often, underneath 
the attack which a man makes upon the faith which 
used to sustain him, we can discern something of 
this wistfulness. Men want to believe. 

But if a man is going to avail himself of the now 
long-established right to let the world know when- 
ever his faith is shaken, he ought equally to let us 
know whenever his doubt is shaken. 
ning to doubt are often for a long time silent, and 
try to go on just the same ; and, conversely, people 
who have long stood for a doubt are quite as slow to 
come forward and confess that the doubt is dissolved. 

If we were all to question our experience care- 
fully, we should be surprised to find that the days 
scatter more doubts than beliefs. Fear after fear 
arises in our hearts and dies without being vindicated. 
The dread of to-morrow is, in. most experiences, 
shaken when to-morrow comes, Belief, that some- 
thing wrong is always to remain wrong is pulled down 
by the thing coming unexpectedly right... On the 
verge of pronouncing love a failure, we are held 
back or drawn back by some new and surprising con- 
firmation of love’s worth. When we think the 
world’s kindliness toward us is exhausted, and push 
our proud skepticism before every one, again and 
again our doubt is humbled and silenced by some 
vigorous uprising of kindliness. Emerson said of the 
friend: 

‘«T fancied he was fled, 
And after many a year, 
Glowed unexhausted kindliness 
Like daily sunrise there.’’ 


We go forth doggedly to many a day’s labor seeing 
nothing but cloud and hurt and anxiety ahead in its 
hours, yet the whole burden is again and again made 
to be as if it had not been by some unlooked-for 
smile or encouragement or trust. A. new book 
comes across the tangle which seemed so hopeless, 
and sets all our discordant motives in tune, and leads 
all our wandering thoughts into straightness. And 
yet how shamefacedly we confess that sometimes we 
have been ‘“‘ pleasantly disappointed,’’ and how elo- 
quent we are over sharper disappointments.. The 
worst morbidness and sorrow, convinced that all is 
ashes, is forever disturbed by some wakeful atom of 
joy and gladness which frets at our doubt as pain- 
fully as doubt frets beliefs. The doubter’s sorrow is 
that he cannot make his doubt complete: it has 
more enemies than faith. Oftener than the believer 
the doubter is staggered and shaken by the facts 
which he cannot explain. 

~ This is as to practical belief, not doctrinal. _ Prac- 
tical skepticism is always the worst, But men should 
be as fair in confessing that their doubt is shaken-as 
they are in publishing’ their shaken. beliefs. - Were 


People begin-- 


we all to acknowledge how often and completely our 
doubts have been swept. away, how many times in a 
week belief returns, we should know that the pro- 
portions of success in this struggle lie on the side of 
faith. 
Having established the right to publish our 


‘diseases and defects and doubts and deformities, let- 
us have established also the reciprocal right and 


obligation of telling when our sicknesses of mind 
have been cured and our doubts banished. People 
who are convinced that they are in a doubting con- 
dition simply do not know to what extent belief is 


daily given -back to them. Did we. look into life 
»with a clearer mind, we should find that it is by daily 


discarding some doubt-and taking on some faith that 

we are enabled to go on. So instinctively do we put” 
away doubts that we are unconscious of the extent 
to which it must be done by the worst of doubters. 

It often happens that a man fora long period lets 

the world believe that he is still in doubt when, in 

fact, his doubt has long since disappeared: he does 
not like to own it. He still poses. It is not worth 

while. .Doubt has not the glamour about it that it 
used to Rave. That is being transferred to health 
and affirmation. 

We owe it to our fellows to let them know of 
every trouble we have lost, to cheer them with the 
intelligence of every doubt that has disappeared, 
and to keep a wiser and healthier proportion between 
the observation of defect and the recognition of 
improvement, between telling out the evil we find 
and telling out the good which is always exceeding 
the evil to those of right mind. 


SOPEN LETTERS 


‘*Conscience’’ may be an unvarying 
heip to a right life, or; again, it may 
sadly mislead one.’ There is no 
faculty within us that teaches us what is right, so- that 
we have no need of revelation or instruction from with- 
out. There is within every man a faculty that teis him 
that he ought to do right. If, therefore, a. man knows 
what is right, he may safely heed the promptings of 
conscience, —not otherwise, From Iowa there comes this 
question : 
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‘* Following 
Conscience "’ 


Can a person use conscience as a safe guide for a moral or 
Christian life, by strictly following its true and-honest dictates, of 
course making allowance for the training and influences in youth ? 


Conscience is a divinely implanted faculty in man, 
telling him that he ought to do right. But conscience 
does not inform a man as to the limits of right and 
wrong. Man must learn these by the instruction of the 
Bible as illuminated by the Holy Spirit. It is the man's 
mind, rather than his conscience, that needs to be in- 
structed. His God-given conscience always tells him to 
do right ; but he is to learn from a revelation outside of 
himself what are the details of duty. -God’s voice in the 
conscience says to man} ‘‘ Do right."’ God's voice in 
the conscience does not define and explain the right. A 
heathen mother may have been taught to believe that it 
is her duty to throw her child into the river or into the 
furnace. If so, her conscience would prompt her to do 
that thing, even though her maternal affection made it a 
hard thing for her to do. Patl's training made it possi- 
ble for him, for a while, to do evil conscientiously. He 
was given a new guide to the right directly from heaven. 
It is our duty to know what is right, if we-would have 
the proper gain from the promptings of our conscience. 
We must not only mzan to do fight, but we must do 
right, or suffer the consequences. 


— 


There are puzzling practical questions 
in connection with Bible words and 
Bible truths. ‘Proof texts’' that 
have been made the basis of theological teaching for 
many yeers, are seemingly given,,in some cases a new 


Old Version, or 
New, for Little Fotks 
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meaning by the Révised Version of our English Bible. 
and favorite ve can no longer be used by the chi. 
dren in the sens¢ in which they have grown dear to the 


parents. shall be «tone about this? As a venera. 
ble error to be preferred to the truth presented in a fresh 
form? This latter question is one that parents and 
teachers are constantly called to consider. A perplexed 
Rhode Island mother asks in this emergency : 

Will you advise, through your Notes on Open Letters, as to 
which version of the Bible a little child had better commit to 
memory? There seem to be so many pros and cons that the 
decision is almost beyond a perplexed mother. 

It isn’t pleasant for a child to know that its parent or 
its pastor is in error in quoting, as if they were the true 
words of the Bible, the. injunction to ‘‘ be converted,”’ 
when a better version makes it a person's duty to “‘turn"’ 
when wrong. Yet, why shouldn't the child know the 
truth, even though it must also learn the error of its pas- 
tor or its parent? It sounds well to hear the words 
repeated, ‘‘The king's daughter is all glorious within,’’ 
as if the ‘‘within’’ applied to the spiritual condition of 
the ‘‘king’s daughters."’ But if one wants to know the 
truer rendering of the inspired record, it were better to 
have the words of the Revision, ‘‘ The king’s daughter 
within the palace is all glorious,’ and thus be taught 
that the ‘‘within’’ is the inside of the palace, and not 
the inside of the king’s daughter. Of course, if the 
truer version of the Bible text is ever to have popularity, 
it must be by the children’s learning its superiority. 
Children are entitled to the best, even if their parents 
were contented with something not so good. If in any 
case a parent has good reason to believe that the old ver- 
sion is the better, because the truer, by all means let that 
parent stick to the old ; otherwise, let the newer and bet- 
ter be accepted and uséd for the children. 





October ~ 
By John B. Tabb 


Ro. the fleeting swallow _ 
Forsakes the frosty air ; 
And leaves, alert to follow, 
Are falling everywhere, 
Like wounded birds, too weak . , 
A distant clime to seek. 
And soon, with silent pinions, 
The fledglings of the North 
From winter's wild dominions 
Shall drift, affrighted, forth, 
And, phantom-like, anon 
Pursue the phantoms gone, 


Ellicott City, Md. 
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Modern Historians and Histories 
of Israel 


By Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Professor of Bidlical Literature in Yale University 


ITHIN the current year three histories of the Israel- 
itish nation will have been made available for 
American Bible students; one by a distinguished German 
scholar, Professor Kittel of Breslau; one by a noted 
Frenicliman, Ernest Renan ; the third and most recent 
by a young American scholar, Professor Kent of Brown 
University. In view of the renewed interest in the Old 
Testament and its historical problems aroused by the 
current International Sunday-school lessons, it seems 
desirable to consider the other older histories which the 
earnest and thorough student of Old Testament history 
should be somewhat familiar with. , 

In this article, such works as Blaikie’s «‘ Manual of 
Bible History ’’ (New York: T. Nelson & Sons. $1.50) 
and the ‘Old Testament History’’ in the ‘Student's 
Series’’ (New York : Harper & Bros, $1.25) have been 
omitted, partly because of their popular and simple char- 
acter, meriting the title of elementaty manuals rather than 
of treatises, partly because they are so well known. From 
a somewhat similar point of view, the admirable ‘‘ Hours 
with the Bible,’’ by Dr. Cunningham Geikie (New York: 
James Pott & Co. $7. 50), which, in its revised edition, 
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js conspicuous for fulness and accuracy of knowledge, a 
readable style, and soundness of judgment, does not 
need a particular mention. This article will include 
only those works which grapple with the problems of 
the history in a professedly scientific way. 

If a student is curious to know about the earlier litera- 
ture of Old Testament history, he will find it treated in 
considerable detail by A. ‘Kéhler in his «‘ Lehrbuch der 
biblischen Geschichte’’ (Erlangen : Andreas Deichert. 
About 16 marks), Vol. I, p. 7 ff. ; 

We need not go back of Heinrich Ewald, whose 
«History of the People of Israel '’ (translated by’ J. 
Estlin Carpenter. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Old Testament in five volumes. $21) marked a new-era 
in the treatment of sacred Scripture. Its first edition 
appeared in 1843, the third edition about 1864.°- Ewald 
propounded in this work an elaborate theory of the liter- 
ary development of the Old Testament, most ingeniously 
supported by arguments and facts. This theory he made 
the basis of a critical re-examination of the course of 
Israelitish history, The general principles assumed by 
Ewald are held as a matter of course to-day; his own 
literary scheme is out of date, and almost meaningless to a 
student familiar with present-day terminology. Yet his 
grasp of details, philosophic insight, and power of clas- 
sification, were so remarkable that his history has never 
gotten out of date. It cannot safely be overiooked, 
particularly by the student of epochs, or leaders, or 
turning-points in Hebrew history. 

Next in order to appear (1862) was the deservedly 
famous work of Dean Stanley, ‘‘ Lectures on the History 
of the Jewish Church ’’ (New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $6), which has probably been of. greater service 
in popularizing the Old Testament, and in leading the 
way to its mastery, than any other one work. Critics 
have said in disparagément that he merely popularized 
his master, Ewald. This is far from the truth. Stanley 
felt Ewald's influence, but so has every student of the 
Old Testament since 1850. His own contributions were 
numerous. We need only mention, as permanent ele- 
ments of-value for the student of to-day, his geographical 
studies, his tracings of the memorials of Hebrew institu- 
tions in those of modern times, his development of the 
significance of Hebrew history as a part of universal his- 
tory, and the charm with which he invested the whole 
subject by his masterly method of description. 

In 1878, nearly a generation later than Ewald, another 
** History of Israel’’ appeared it Germany which fairly 
deserves the title of ‘‘epoch-making,’’ that of Julius 
Wellhausen (translated into English. Edinburgh : A. 
& C. Black. $6.10). The purely historical part of it 
is a sketch which states in bare outline the leading facts 
of Hebrew history as the writer understands them. This 
sketch was first published in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
article ‘‘Israel.’’ It has since been enlarged and printed 
separately. The principal portion of the history is given 
up to elaborate studies of fhe institutions of Israel, 
studies as well as sketch being based on the results of 
the critical studies in the author’ s earlier book, ‘‘ The Com- 
position of the Hexateuch and of the Historical Books 
of the Old Testament’’ (Berlin : Georg Reimer. About 
$2.50). Each book implies the other. Wellhausen’s 
scheme of literary analysis differs radically from that of 
Ewald, which it has completely displaced. He aimed 
to show that the Old Testament as a whole, and most of 
its separate books, had a literary history before they 
assumed the form familiar to readers of the Bible. He 
distinguished with minuteness the portions which he 
considered to have formed the earliest stage of develop- 
ment from those portions which were later additions. 
In this earliest layer of narrative he tried to discover the 
probable sources. Thus he went right through the Old 
Testament, accepting some portions as old, unedited, 
and trustworthy from a historian’s point of view, ang 
others as late, somewhat biased, and requiring candid 
reconstruction from a historian’s point of view. On the 
basis of the former, he wrote the historical sketch referred 
to above. Wellhausen’s work was done, in the main, 
for technical scholars, and they have battled over his 
results ever since. Opinions differ widely even yet 
regarding the details ; there has been more agrecment 
regarding his fundamental thesis. 

Only a few years later (1881-1886) appeared the first 


-volume of a real history, based upon principles similar 


to those of Wellhaysen, but presenting the reader with 


a far more definite and constructive arrangement of the’ 
historical facts. This was Stade's 


‘«Geschichte des 
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Volkes Israel’’ (Berlin : G. Grote. 37.50 marks). This 
work has never been translated, probably because it is 
too radical and technical to find a popular audience. It 
is in some respects a dangerous book to a reader who 


shas had no opportunity of acquiring independently a 


knowledge of the facts treated ; for Stade has no patience 
with conservative thinking, and is very positive in regard 
to his own conclusions. To a scholar, Stade’s work is 
indispensable. No other student of Old Testament his- 
tory is more suggestive, full, or fresh, Laborious research 
has prepared the way for every statement. The volumes 


‘are like encyclopedias. There are, however, some 


serious drawbacks.’ As Kittel remarks, Stade has an 
‘*inadequate sense of the value of tradition..' He 
therefore disposes of the pre-Mosaic period by a wave of 
the hand, and sets aside. much else of real value as testi- 
mony throughout the Old Testament in the same superior 
way. In addition to this, one should mention his ex- 
treme positions in matters of textual and historical criti- 
cism. It is fair to say often of Stade, as critics have 
said of Wellhausen, that he first adopted a theory by 
which to explain the facts, and then made his facts fit 
the theory. The supernatural is practicaly a useless 
sphere from the standpoint of either historian. _ 

Beginning with about 1887, Renan produced a-work 
the translation of which has just been carried to comple- 
tion in our own country. Renan was a genius and a 
Frenchman, and his ‘‘ History of the People of Israel’’ 
(5 vols. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $2.50 per vol.) is 
exactly what one might expect. It is brilliant, entertain- 
ing, audacious, clever, but hardly profound. It needs to 
be reckoned with by the student of Hebrew history, but it 
does not seem to fulfil the expectations of its author. He 
claimed to be basing his work upon scientific principles, 
but the careful reader receives a different impression. He 
is prodigal of striking phrases. David is a ‘‘ bandit who 
for selfish ends seized a crown."’ 
with rage, daily sounded his frightful alarm-bell."’ (III, 
282). Each portrait is exaggerated and untrue. This 
very quality, however, gives’such a picturesqueness and 
unexpectedness to many of Renan’s discussions that they 
are extremely suggestive. His writings are well adapted 
to rouse a sluggish opponent to activity, but they often 
seem to lack good, sound common-sense. 

Of far more solid value to the thoughtful scholar is the 
‘*History of the Hebrews’’ by Kittel (1888-92), just 
translated into English as a part of the Library of the 
Theological Translation Fund (2 vols. Vol. I translated by 
J. Taylor. London : Williams & Norgate. 10s. 6d). It 
is a pity that the two volumes of the translation are so ex- 
pensive. One wonders what the fund is for, if not to make 
such works as are included available to the average 
pocketbook. To a conservatively liberal scholar, Kittel 
is the ideal historian. He discusses exhaustively the 
sources of Hebrew history, and carefully estimates their 
character and trustworthiness. He expounds with due 
attention to the literature of criticism an independent 
theory of the literary history of the Old Testament. 
Along these broad lines he does fot, however, differ 
widely from Stade ; in details they differ greatly. Kittel 
does not reject the supernatural as an influence to be 
noted historically. He distinguishes between the dif- 
ferent kinds of material in the historical books of the 
Old Testament, regarding some portions as reliable his- 
tory, other portions as partly reliable tradition. He 
regards the records of the pre-Mosaic age as traditional. 
For that reason, however, he does not reject them in 
toto, like Stade, but takes the position that they repre- 
sent facts, and that the historian can ascertain about 
what the facts were. To him the documentary theory is 
a historical boon, for it enables him to establish as 
probable even traditions which are referred to by two or 
three independent writers. In the history proper, from 
the time of David onward, his treatment is graphic and 
satisfactory. He enters less fully than Stade into minu- 
tig, but satisfies all ordinary demands. His sound 
judgment, conservatism in criticism, and clearness in 
argumentation, make Kittel one of the best all-round 
historians that Germany has produced. 

Some ten years before the appearance of Kiitel’s his- 
tory, Kéhicr’s monumental work, the ‘‘Lehrbuch der 
biblischen Geschichte,'’ was begun. It has-only recently 
been completed. It was intended as an :nswer from 
the conservative side to the views of Israelitish history 
which arose from the school of Wellhausen. It is in 
many respects an admirable work, painstaking, com- 
plete, thoughtful. It has not, however, seemed to make 


‘‘ Jeremiah, foaming” 
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a deep impgession on the scholarly world. 
ful but hardly a great work. 

The volume by Professor H. Gractz, ‘‘ History of the 
Jews"’ (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of~ 
America. Vol. I. $3) is chiefly of interest because written 
by a Jew. His contributions to the ancient history of his 
people are of less value than those which bear on their 
later career, 

Rumor has it that Professor Cornill is writing a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Hebrew People.'’ If this is true, the product 
of his pen will be welcomed by many. He is a fear- 
lessly critical scholar, but possesses a breadth of knowl- 
edge, a power of delineation, and a richness of fancy, 
that enable him to make history very real and very 
interesting. These qualities are illustrated in the essay 
contributed by him to Virchow and Holtzendorff's 
Sammlung, afterwards translated. and printed in The 
Open Court, and published in book form along with two 


It is a use- 


. other essays, as ‘‘The Rise of the People of Israel’’ 


(Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 75 cents). 
He limits his discussion to the rise of the people and of 
their national organization, closing with the work of. 
David. 


It will be seen at once from this article that there is — 


stil) abundant room for a first-rate history of the Hebrews 
in English. To attempt such a task requires much 
courage. The author must, under the conditions of 
biblical work at the present time, cither treat all the 
data given in the Bible as of equal value, and write’a 
history which shall be a well-made digest of the biblical 
story, or he must, adopt certain critical principles and 
apply them. In either case he is sure to meet severe 
criticism. Professor Charles Foster Kent of Brown Uni- 
versity, one of the younger generation of scholars in 
America, has attempted this task, in ‘‘A History of the 
Hebrew People’’ (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.25 per vol.) He has aimed to portray the essen- 
tial features of the political, social, and religious life of 
the Hebrew people. He stands boldly on the platform 
that current conclusions concerning the teaching and 
history contained in the Bible need sifting, and asserts 
that the results are not destructive, but constructive. 
There are some negative conclusions, many unsettled 
questions, but a host of positive and helpful rosults which 
the ultra-timid student loses. He also claims that the 
process not only does not destroy one’s belief in God's 
providential share in Hebrew history, but rather empha- 
sizes it. 

Dr. Kent gives the reader some lessons in the criti- 
cism of historical sources. At the beginning of each 
section he discusses the available sources of information. 
If any criticism was to be offered in relation to this prac- 
tice, it would be that this discussion is too brief for its 
purpose. It would hardly invite the confidence of a 
timid student. 

The first volume of this history, beginning with the 
‘« Settlement in Canaan,’’ and ending with the «‘ Division 
of the Kingdom,"’ makes a pledsant impression on the 
eye. It is tastefully gotten ip, contains maps really up 
to date, and diagrams which actually help the student. - 
Professor Kent has a pleasing style which interests the 
réader. ~If oné wishes to be introduced to Hebrew his- 
tory as viewed by a reverent scholar of to-day, who be- 
lieves in the established methods and results of biblical 
criticism, he will do well to consult this vclume, 

New Haven, Conn. 


a> 
Tile Mastery of Life 


By James Buckham 


UMANITY might be divided into two great, sig- 
nificantly diverse, classes, —tfuse over whom life 
has obtained mastery, and those who have obtained 
mastery over life. In the first class belong conformists 
of every kind, —time-servers, moral and intellectual com- 
promisers, hypocrites, and, in a word, the great mass of 
those who yield to the time-spirit and the tendency to 
moral degradation which is inherent in the race. 

The second class is of nobler sort,—men who stand 
upon the bed-rocK of noble ideals, fundamental princi- 
ples, and unshaken purpose ; men who resist the drift of 
that backward-flowing current that has always paralleled 
the stream of moral as well as physical evolution; self- 
conqucrors, despisers of expediency, scorners of false- 
hood ; men whe rise head and shoulders above their 
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environment, and command it. These are they who 
have obtained the mastery of life,—the ‘gréatest and 
grandest and most eternally satisfying achievement of 
which the human race is capable. 

The Christian communion, or community, is, in a 
certain sense, a banding together, an organization, a 
society, of the masters of life. By its inherent charac- 
ter, its principles and requirements, the church consti- 
tutes a moral-republic of the highest order. Every indi- 
vidual who allies himself with it, and who remains thor- 
oughly loyal to it, becomes of necessity an opposer of the 
tendency to degradation, whether in himself or in the 
common life of the race. And whosoever does not thus 
prove himself a:masier of life is not a true organic mem- 
ber of the church. 

It is indeed a lofty, and in-some sense severe, ideal to 
which the acknowledged followers of Christ pledge 
allegiance. The mastery of life implies such a complete 
subjugation of the baser nature, such a grandeur of 
moral bravery, such a completeness of self-control, as 
only the choicest spirits of the race could bope in‘ their 
own strength to achieve. But when human strength and 
human will are supplemented by divine power, as we 
know they are, in every case of Zenuine conversion, the 
seemingly impossible becomes more than possible, —it 
becomes the triumphant necessity of the new life. The 
former slave of self and environment is caught up into 
the conquering hosts of the Son of God, and becomes so 
filled and thrilled by that glorious inspiration out of the 
heart of the Master that the old bonds, like shackles of 
tow, break about his onward-moving feet. 

There is, indeed, no real mastery of life without the 
Master of life. The old heathen philosophers came 
Nearest to its attainment, but their moral victories, such 
as they were, had no real vitality in them. They raised 
themselves, as it were, by main force, to a certain ethical 
plane, and hung there by painfullest effort, like a gym- 
nast with his chin pressed against a horizontal bar. No 
life, no easé, no accession of strength, in such a moral 
feat,—only paralysis, and gradual yielding, and defeat. 
'__ But how different the moral victory of a soul in. Christ! 
Here attainment is only the joyful, easeful law of spirit- 
» ual growth, each stage but preliminary to the next, the 
ethical life not only sustaining, but constantly and uni- 
formly elevating, itself. Now indeed is the human soul 
$wimming with the tide of all that is masterful in the 
moral. universe. The everlasting arms are underneath, 

and round about it is the innumerable company of saints. 
To every earnest, serious, pure, aspiring soul, no mat- 
ter how. sore beset by difficulty and discouragement, the 
mastery of life is possible through. union with Jesus 
Christ. No inherited tendency, no dormant passion, no 
clinging habit, no weakness of mental or moral fiber, no 
record of evil wrought, no satanic interference from 
without or from within, can prevent the Lord of ‘life 
from making any child of his who so desires the master of 
himself, the conqueror of death, and the eternal heir of 
all that is most blessed and.most holy. To the great 
and rejoicing company of the masters of. life our Lord 
-invites every human’ soul,—to the fellowship of the 
Saints, to the brotherhood of the holy church, to the 
citizenship of the great Christian commanwealth. In all 
humility, yet in gratitude and in love, the Church says 
to the world : ‘Come, and be one.with us, and we will 
do thee good! In fellowship with the Master is peace. 
His service is the only satisfying joy. His rewards are 
the only enduring wealth. Come unto him, and he will 
give thee the mastery of life."' 


Boston, Mass. 
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A Useful Record-Book 


By the Rev. William Hurlin 


HERE are very few persons who can remember all 
they read, or who know just where to look for in- 
formation when they need it Hence a book of reference 
is desirable for most people. Quite early in life the 
writer realized his personal need in this matter, and, 
having examined a famous book which had been pre- 
pared for this purpose, and not finding it satisfactory, he 
evolved a plan for himself, which he now considers the 
best and the most convenient of any he has seen ; and 
he will describe it for the benefit of his younger readers 
especially, who, by commencing early, will find it easy 
to carry out the plan, and, by steadily adhering to it, 






they will have at their command, as they grow older, a 
large amount of valuable information which would not 
otherwise be within their reach. 

The first thing is to make a catalog of your books. 
Mine consists of some sheets of letter-paper 74 X9% 
inches, which I ruled into sections, and headed them 
‘‘No.,"’ ** Title;’’ ‘Author,’’ -«« Pages,"” ** How Ob- 
tained,’’ «‘ When,’’ ‘‘Value.’’ It is not necessary to 
have all these items, but you must have at least two of 
them, the number and the title, inserting both of these 
in the catalog, and writing the former on a fly-leaf of each 
book. Then buy a blank record-book of about the same 
size as your catalog, with few or many, pages, as you pre- 
fer, and rule off a few of the first pages of it into three 
sections each, for an index, heading them with the seve- 
ral letters of the alphabet in regular order. Then num- 
ber the pages of your book, beginning from the index 
with page |. 

You now take up one of your books with the 
intention of learning as much as you can from it as you 
go along, and also with the purpose of so arranging 
things that you can readily refer to important parts of it 
when you wish to do so. You place a slip of paper in 
your book, and commence reading it. We will suppose 
it is No. 5 in your catalog. Perhaps, on the sixth page, 
you find an important statement about the Bible, and 
you write on your slip of paper, ‘‘ Bible, 6.'" You read 
on, and on the twelfth page you may find a state- 
ment about heathenism, and you write on your slip, 
‘*Heathenism, 12.’’ Coming to another statement, you 
write on the slip, ‘‘Chronology, 21."" And so you go 
on until you reach the end of your book, by which time 
you will probably have quite a number of references. 
Be careful, however, to note only passages of special 
importance, or you will have more of them than is con- 
venient. 

You now commence on your record book, and, taking 
up your slip of papet, you find the first reference is 
‘Bibl’, 6,"" and turning to the index pages of your 
records you write under B, ‘* Bible; 1,’ and then, turn- 
ing to page 1, you write on the left hand of the top line, 
‘Bible, 5 :6;’' that is, the number of your book and 


‘the page on which the reference to the Bible is ‘found. 


Next on your skip you find ‘‘Heathenism, 12,"’ and in 
the index, under //, you write ‘‘ Heathenism, 2,'’ and 
then, at the top of page 2, you write ‘‘ Heathenism, 
5 : 12.’° Next comes ‘‘Chronology,'’ and you ‘write 
that word under C in the index, with 3 against it, and on 
page 3 you Write “Chronology, 5 :21.’’ Perhaps your 
next item may be ‘‘Inspiration of the Bible, 37,’’ and, 
turning to page I, you place a ditto-mark under the 
word ‘‘Bible,’’ and follow it with ‘Inspiration of, 
5 : 37-"’ Lower down on your slip you may find 
‘*Poetry of the Bible, 64,'’ and, placing on the next 
line of page 1 another ditto-mark, you follow it with 
‘*Poetry of, 5:64." You may next find a reference 
to the uncertainty of chronological calculations, and 
on page 3 you place a ditto-mark under the word 
‘‘Chronology,’’ and follow it with “ Uncertainty of, 
5 : 86."’ Then you find a reference to temperance, and 
you write that word in the index under 7; followed by 4, 
and then, on page 4, you write ‘‘ Temperance, 5 : 102."’ 
Then you have something about home, and you write 
that word under ‘‘ Heathenism’’ in the index, with 5 
against it, and on page 5 you write, ‘‘Home, 5 : 139.”’ 
And so you pass on to the end of your slip, and have 
all recorded that you wish to retain of book No. 5. 

You now read another book in the same way, and then 
enter your several items as before. In doing this, you 
have first to ascertain if you have the word already in 
the index, and, if you have, turn to the page indicated, 
and insert the item. If the word is not in the index, 
place it under the proper letter, and affix the page you 
will appropriate to it, and then, turning to that page, 
make the proper entry of the word at the top, with the 
number and page of the book against it. 

It is to be understood that the word inserted on the 
top line of a page refers to the general subject, and only 
references to the general subject are to be placed on that 
line, while on succeeding lines you may have as many 
divisions of the subject as you please. Thus under 
**Religions’’ you may, perhaps, have ‘‘ Hindooism, 


9: 52;"° ‘* Muhammadanism, 3: 45;'’ ‘‘ Booddhism, 
10: 184."" Under ‘*God’* you may have ** Goodness~ 
of, 12: 59;°' ‘Trinity of, 2 : 106;'’ «Sovereignty of, 
15 : 88.'" Under. Marriage" you may probably have 
In India, 12 : 92;"" ‘*In Mesopotamia, 13 : 63;”’ 


‘‘Among Arabs, 8: 125."’ It is also to be understoog 
that: when one page is full on the topic to which it ,, 
devoted, you have only .to select another blank page, 
and insert the number of that page against the other 
number which is already in thé index. On the other 
‘hand, there are many topics to which you are likely to 
have so few references that you can insert three or four 
of them on the same page. 

Now for the use of this record book. You want infor- 
mation about the Jews. You turn to the index of the 
book, and you see «‘ Jews, 14."" Turning to page 14, 
you, perhaps, see “‘ Jews, 16 : 24," whicli indicates that 
at page 24 of book No. 16 you will find something about 
the Jews. Lower down on the page you read *‘Conver- 
sion of, 22 : 81;’’ «‘ Employment of, 11 :§2;’" ‘‘Cap- 
tivity of, 19 : 37;"" ‘‘ The Lost Ten Tribes, 18 : 54,’ 
etc. ; and you turn to the several books, and at the pages 
indicated you find the passages you are seeking. 

For the advantages of this plan over others, I may say 
that there is no waste of space, as in systems where the 
pages of the record-book are indexed ; that the amount 
of writing is small in comparison with a system where 
the whole title of every book has to be written in every 
place where it is referred to, and that having the number 
and the page of a book gives all the information needed 
to enable you to find what you want. The system is 
equally applicable to either a large or a small library, 
but it is better to begin the plan- while your library is 
small, as the introductory work will be less, and your 
range of information will be larger and more complete. 

Antrim, N. H. 
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Six Bushels of Daisies 


























By Margaret Newcomb 


se HAT'S to be done with that child David?”’ said 
his father. ..‘* He is not like the ether children, 
and I, for my part, can make nothing of him.’* _ 

David's mother also was much perplexed about ‘him, 
His clothes were cut off the very same piece as the other 
children’s, for she bought the cloth at a bargain, and all 
the family were dressed alike. He was taught the same 
things at school and at home, yet he was nothing like 
the others. That was plain enough. 

It had come vacation at last, and not a boy in thas 
family but had his plans for the summer well laid out, — 
not one but David. They sat about the bréakfast table 
with clean; expectant faces. 

‘«When mother gets the new clock,—about what time 
will that be, father ?"’ said Jim. 

‘‘ As I calculate, if all goes well, along about harvest,'* 
said his“father. ° 

‘*] shall have my bicycle by that time,’’ said Jim, 
‘‘ Hurrah ! You'll see me spinning along the road like— 
I shall get one of those green ones."’ 

‘Jim, don’t count your chickens before they're 
hatched,’’ said his mother. ‘‘ You may not give satis- 
faction at the haying, although I hope none of my chil- 
dren would slight their work.'’ She looked, smiling, from 
one to another, until her glance fell before David.. He 
was making his bread into little bits of figures. 

‘« David, dear,’’ said his mother, ‘‘ eat your break- 

fat. - 
‘« Jim, I believe I shall get my dress before you get 
your bicycle,"’ said Ruth. «Let's see. If I get two 
dollars a week, and that’s what the minister said 1 should 
have’’ — 

‘* But I'm going to get my dog, you bet,’’ broke in 
Tommy,‘ before either of you. If the mill runs, and 
it’s likely to, because/they want boards at the Dayton’ s, — 
What are they building at the Dayton's, father ?"’ 

‘1 know,’ said David ; it's to be a new house. And 
she’s going away for a long time on a journey. It's only 
a summer house, and she's not coming again until next 
summer.’’ David looked almost ready to cry. 

‘* David, don’t set your heart*on the big folks,'’ said 
his father.. ‘‘ What are they to us ?"’ 

** She gave me my knife,"’ said David. 

‘* We have our work to do, and they have theirs,’” 
pursued his father. ‘« Now what have you laid out to 
do this vacation, Davy ?’* 
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David hung his head. 

«« Nothing you want, eh?’ said his father. «‘ What 
my children. earn, vacations, is going to be their own. 
I take it, 1 can support my family without children’s 
savings. But what does David want, mother ?’’ 

*««Guess he wants a picture-book,’’ said Jim, good- 
naturedly. 

«« Rabbits,’’ said Ruth. 

«« Bantam-chickens."’ 

«<Q David ! a new hammock.”’ 

«« Don't you want to earn a tool-chest, David ?”’ 

But David shook his head to all those things. 

«« Father, I have a scheme,’’ said Ruth. ‘If the 
boys could put up a shed in front, I-should like to sell 
candy and lemonade to the people who go by to the 
camp-meeting. Why, we should get enough to buy the 
new table.”’ 

«« The new table !’’ said they all, and burst out laugh- 

ing. That had been a dear, but most distant, object of 
desire to the family for a long time. There are so many 
things one must have, those things that are merely nice 
to have, like the new table, keep getting put off. 
- They were just’ rising from breakfast, when a man 
stepped up to the open door. He was looking for boys, 
he said. And what did he want boys for? Why, to 
pick daisies out in the big lot. He wanted bushels of 
daisies, 

‘You're a blessing to the farmers,’’ said David's 


father. ‘‘ How much are you for paying the lads ?"’ 
‘«Ten cents a bushel,’’ said the man. _‘‘ Mr. Day- 
ton’s going to pay everybody high to-day. Wedding 


prices, and no scrimping, is the order of the day."’ 

-. Jim had an hour to spare, so had Ruth, and little Jack 
had all the day ; then there was David, he must go with 
the others. 

‘«« Be a diligent lad, and you shall have all the money 
you earn,'’ said his. father. 

David reached his hat, and stepped along down the 
garden path after the man. 

** Sir,"’ said David, ‘‘ after you have got all the things 
you wanted, then what comes next ?’’ 

*‘ All you wanted, sonny ?"’ said the man. ‘‘ Why, 
nobody's had all they wanted, that J ever héard of."’ 

‘« Not when they're grown up ?”’ 

‘*Sakes, no, sonny! Except, maybe, the Dayton’s. 
Her that’s going to be married to-morrow, her father’s 
worth fifty thousand dollars, ang there’s no end to the 
presents for the wedding.’’ 

‘Presents ! That's what I'd like to do. 
give her a present.’’ 

«Do tell, sonny! You to give her a present! And 
what will it be, now? What will you. give her? A 
couple of clothes-pins ? or maybe a tin dipper ?’’ 

The man peered down, laughing, but David would not 
talk any more. He took from his pocket a pearl-handled 
penknife, looked at it, and carefully put it back again. 
When they got to the big lot there were six bushel-baskets 
waiting for them. Jim took one, so did Ruth, and little 
Jack, although his basket was larger than he was. They 
separated into different parts of the field. It occurred 
to David that he should like to try getting into his basket. 

««It is a boat,’’ said he to himself, and he rocked to 
and fro. He leaned over to catch the little grasshoppers. 
‘« They are fish,’’ thought he. All was changed. The 
green grass became the blue sea. The breeze blew over 
the billows, and one after the other the grasshoppers 
came into the boat. What matter if the biggest ones 
hopped out? So much the more fun to catch them over 
- again. 

‘*How many you got, David?’’ called Jim, from 
across the field. 

‘« Six,’’ said David ; but he meant grasshoppers, not 
daisies. 

An hour in a boat is no time at all. It slipped by, 
and there was Jim, standing with his heaped basket, 
looking down at our idler and his grasshoppers. 

‘« Father would feel bad, David,'’ said Jim. 

David got out of the basket He, too, was sorry. 

«1 forgot,"’ said he. 

‘« Don't you want to earn some money ?"’ 

«I guess I do."’ 

«« Well, then, go to work.’’ 

As David stooped to pick the daisies, his pearl-handled 
knife slipped from his pocket’ He picked it up, and 
held it in the sun to see it shine. 

«How p !’’ said he to himself. 
had a knife to give her."’ 
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Looking up, he saw Miss Dayton herself standing by 
the fence. She held a pink cake in her hand. 

‘* David,”’ she called, ««1 have something.for you."’ 

He ran to the fence, and was soon the possessor of the 
pink cake. a“ 

««T wish'’—he began. 

‘* David, do you know I am to be married to-morrow ?"’ 
said she. 

‘‘] wish'’—began David again. 

‘‘And I am so happy, and every one has sent me the 
loveliest gifts.’’ 

‘«T wish’’—began David. 

‘What do you wish, David? Tell me, and I will give 
it to you."’ 

‘«It isn’t that, I don’t want you to give me anything, 
and I don't want a bicycle, like Jim, nor a hammock, 
nor rabbits. 1 wanted to give you a present, and the 
man laughed at me.’’ 

««What man ?’’ 

‘The man, and he said what would I give? That I 
had nothing nice to give."’ + 

‘« Dear Davy, it is not true,’' said Miss Dayton quickly. 
‘‘You can give me something I want very much,— 
daisies, I want daisies to make long wreaths of. Will 
you give me those ?’’ 

‘«Can daisies be a real present ?’’ said David. 

‘Yes, indeed, and a great deal better than things from 
a store."’ 

You will be surprised to hear who came out ahead in 
the daisy business. Of all persons in the world, it was 
David ! 

He beat Ruth and Jack, and, later, Billy, yes, and I 
think, if Jim could have stayed, he would have kept along- 
side of Jim himself. But it was the same David, after 
all, for he would not give his daisies to the man, but 
carried them himself to the Dayton’s house, six bushels 
of daisies. He stayed to help make wreaths. When he 
came home, ‘‘ My little man,’’ said his father, ‘so 
you've learned to work. You've done the best of them 
all, I hear. I have brought you a bank to put your 
money in, and you shall keep it for your own.’’ 

How the family laughed! Ruth had forty cents, Jim 
twenty, Billy fifty, and little Jack ten, but David had not 
made a cent. He had worked hard nearly all day long, 
and there was nothing to show for it. 

‘*I did not want money,"’ said David stoutly. 

‘* But what did you want?’’ cried they all, and that 
he could not tell. 

‘«Wife,’’ said David's father, ‘‘it beats all! That 
child is not like the others, and I, for my part, can make 
nothing of him. I would not have nty children shiftless, 
and I have encouraged them to work for themselves, but 
this one, it seems, prefers to work for nothing. At this 
rate we shall have him in the poorhouse before he is 
twenty.”’ 

The mother sighed, but, as for David, he sang softly 
to himself as he undressed to go to bed. 


New Haven, Conn. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lessen helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 
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Hints from a Superintendent to 
Superintendents 


By P. H. E. 


F A SUNDAY-SCHOOL is to get the best work out 
of its teachers, the superintendent should constantly 
bear, them in mind in planning methods of work and 
orders of exercises, This applies to small schools as 
well as to large ones. What a change would be wrought 
in many schools, as readers of this can testify, if several 
simple fundamental principles could be so impressed 
upon supcrintendents as to be never transgressed ! 
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Let it be the law of the school that the teacher is to be 
absolutely free from interruption during the teaching 
hour, ’ , : 

By all means keep records, if they are such as will be 
useful in managing the school, but do not let them 
enslave the teachers. Let the attendance records be, as 
far as possible, kept by school officers, as well as original 
entry records, avoiding transcription. Keep all marking 
of attendance, and making up of treasurer's envelopes 
and library cards, absolutely outside of the teaching- 
hour. 

Protect Bible classes from being drawn upon for sub- 
stitute teachers. It is not fair to the teacher or the 
scholar. Meet the need some other way. It can be 
done. 

Lead up to the lesson in the opening exercises, and 
deliver the scholars to the teacher as fresh as possible. 

If closing remarks are attempted, do not repeat work 
done by the teacher, but rather hammer home a single 
thought as forcibly and effectively as you can. 

If superintendents would consider and act upon these 
simple suggestions, they would meet with the instant 
and hearty appreciation of teachers now suffering from a 
disregard of them. 


He 


Library books are to lend. The Con- 
gregational Sunday-school of Chelsea, 
Vermont, not only lends the books of 
its ‘parish library’’ to members of the school ahd con- 
gregation, and often to non-church-goers, but lends its 
surplus books to less favored Sunday-schools instead of 
giving them. The superintendent, J. M. Comstock, 
says that twenty-five or fifty books, that have become 
familiar to the school, are sent out to one or another of 
the small Sunday-schools in the neighborhood, to be 
kept an indefinite time, but to be finally returned. Books 
of no value, or in a dilapidated condition, are never sent 
out. It is found by experience that the borrowing school 
takes as good care of the books as the home school 
would do. When the books are returned, another lot may 
be taken. Some of the best books in that library are 
now doing good service away from home. When re-— 
turned, they will either be kept at home for a time, or 
will go forth to do other work. The school has a library 
fund, with an annual income of forty dollars for pur- 
chasing new books. These are selected with great care, 
much dependence being placed upon book reviews in 
religious papers of high standing. Missionary literature 
is largely represented, and books that have to do with 
personal religious living. They find no difficulty in cir- 
culating such books. The librarians are carefully chosen. 
No books are taken to the classes, but scholars obtain 
them at the library. 


Lending Library 
Books 
to Other Schools 


a. 


Finding and enrolling new scholars is 
more likely to be a continuous and 
enthusiastic work if the Sunday-school 
has a definite plan of action. In the First Baptist Sun- * 
day-school of Topeka, Kansas, a set of small cards is in ~ 
use. One is for reporting to the superintendent the resi- 
dences of possible new members. It has blanks for 
date and signature, and for reporting that « lives 
at Street, and does not attend any Sunday-school.”’ 
Another card records the actual bringing in: ‘‘I have 
this day brought of 
ber to our,S@nday-school.'’ This also has blanks for 
date and signature. A third card, given to the new 
scholar to fill out, in order to a correct and permanent 
enrolment by the secretary, is in this form : 


Enrolling New 
Scholars 











Roll Card @ 
Sn We a eae ne 
FE ee ae ee ce ee 
Age... . Birthday. .... . 
ae 


Parents please fill out and return by the scholar. 
. Superintendent. 


oO 


It is the custom, in the Second Con- 
gregational Church of West Win- 
sted, Connecticut, as in many other 
churches, for the pastor or the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent to give each baptized child a Bible, upon arriv- 
ing at the age of seven years. A yearly list of their 
names is published in the ‘‘Annual Record"’ of the 


Bibles to 
Seven-Year-Olds 




































































































Street, as a new mem-~ 
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church. This public recognition of their position in the 
church, in addition to the Bible-giving, serves a part, it 
is found, in their Christian development. 























Primary Appliances Reviewed 
‘By Julia E. Peck 


CLASS .gathered about:-the tables of. a secular kin- 
dergarten were modeling pitchers of clay. The 
day before, they had outlined pitchers with sticks, and 
the day before that, sewed pitchers on cards. Their 
weekly story had introduced pitchers, hence this attempt 
at correlation (?) in their week's work. Presently one of 
the children dropped his clay pitcher, and, leaning wearily 
back in his chair, said, with a long-drawn sigh, ‘Oh, 
how I hate pitchers !'’ Is there a lesson for Sunday- 
school teachers in this incident ? 

With our persistence in simplifying, by the use of 
objects, that which is already quite simple, and this 
because of a fad for illustration, how often do we weary 
our children to the point of nervous exhaustion ? 

While wandering through the rooms containing pri- 
mary appliances, at the International Convention in Bos- 
ton, the incident of the pitchers came to my mind ; for 
here on every side were lambs of all sizes and qualities, 
—woolly lambs packed in boxes, paper lambs fastened to 
_ charts by hooks in their backs, lambs outlined on black- 
boards, others pasted on picture-maps, gamboling in 
company with tiny camels, shaped like deformed rock- 
ing-horses. Is it possible, thought I, our children are 
‘Saying among themselves, ‘Oh, how! hate lambs !"' For 


* dowe not sing of lambs, talk of lambs, give the children 


scissors to cut lambs from paper,—and to what end? 
What important truth, needed for their souls’ salvation, 
are we overlooking while we ‘‘ fuss'' with lambs? 

‘A primary training teacher wandered among these 
appliances with an anxious mind, for here she expected 

to meet many ofthe teachers given to her rey for 
instruction. 

Here, note-book in hand, she knew they would gather, 
ready to copy, without discrimination, every detail of the 
exhibition,—from the deformed legs of the camels to the 
hooks on the backs of those (tiresontre) lambs. But 
there is this consolation, —they cannot remember all, nor 
can their note-books contain it. 

Among all these appliances, covering tables and walls, 
there is much that is too good to lose. What shall we 
choose to copy? How shall we know useless from 
useful ? 

Let us note a few points for guidance. All kinds of 
materia) are not well adapted to all classes of children. 
For mission children we will carefully select that which 
will attract the eye and keep the fingers busy, so far as 
it really illustrates and simplifies meaning otherwise 

~ obscure, while we avoid that which attempts to simplify 
the already simple, the use of which would waste time 
needed for soul-training. For children from*comfortable 
homes, who have already enough at home and school to 
attract the eye and keep the fingers busy, we will choose 
that which teaches of ancient customs, manners, etc., 
totally different from their daily experience, and there- 
fore quite unknown to them. 

For instance, here are models of the seven golden 
candlesticks, of the mills for grinding corn, of Eastern 
houses, the temple, tabernacle, etc. Here are maps of 
Palestine, differing im kind and quality, but correct in 
outline, color, etc. Those sand-maps which are cluttered 
with toys, printed matter, flags, etc., we avoid, because 
too complex for the smallest children-and useless for 
older ones, because, in this mass of material scattered 
over ‘‘sea and land,*’ the idea of proportion, of relative 
size, has not been considered, and would leave false im- 
pressions on many points, while the clumsy, top-heavy 
angels chill and check the child's vivid imagination. 

We will select only those pictures illustrating Bible 
stories which are historically correct, avoiding, however, 
those which show scenes of cruelty and bloodshed ; for 
We are to teach of peace, good-will toward men. We 
aveid, too, crudely colored pictures, knowing that our 
) ghildren are now receiving in their secular schools care- 
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ful instruction in color and form, and we do not wish to 
lower their standard on Sunday. 

Even the best of this material here exhibited is not 
well adapted to meet the needs of all eyes represented in 
our primary classes. 

Charts, for instance, are most valuable helps, but here 
are some containing printed and written matter which 
only the older children are able to read. But, on the 
same charts, presumably for the benefit of the younger 
children, are symbols (hearts, anchors, crowns, human 
hands), objects, colored pictures, toys, lambs, etc. This 
mixture, differing in kind, placed there to reach all 
grades, fails to reach any, for the reason that the youngest 
children cannot learn from anything so complex, while 
the dignity of the older children is hurt by the ‘‘ baby- 
ish'’ objects and symbols ; for they are already sighing 
for books and papers, in which they are beginning to 
‘* $pell out words,;’’ and which they dearly love to handle. 
They are weary, too, of our assorted array of lambs, 
camels, stars, hearts, etc., having seen and handled these 
things for two or three years, 

e¢ matter of material for review lessons is receiving 
careful attention from teachers all over the country. 
Teachers examining review charts at the exhibition are in 
danger of making the mistake of placing the whole 
review lesson at once upon chart, blackboard, or sand- 
table, and presenting it ready-made to the class. 

Each object on this chart, or sand-table, is supposed 
to suggest some particular lesson of the quarter. We 
have found that this method of review is a failure. Our 
secular primary sisters can tell us why. ' 

In the first place, there are too many kinds of lessons 
here represented, so that the child is handicapped at the 
start in trying to recall, for instance, what that paper 
heart (symbol) stands for, because upon one occasion it 
contained printed matter, and stood for his own soul ; 
on another occasion, used in conjunction with a cross, a 
crown, and an anchor, and, containing other printed 
matter (which we remember that he cannot read), it stood 
for something entirely different. 

He sees, too, material used for object lessons, material 
used merely to attract his eye and hold attention (teach- 
ing nothing at all), with here and there a picture of an 
open Bible which is quite unlike his mother’s Bible ; 
for this one has upon its open page either a great cross 
or possibly a crown, and in many instances both, 
What does it mean ? 

Often the form or outline in which the entire review 
lesson is set forth is new to the child, so that he has not 
only to remember the old, but must get used to the new. 
Thus we tax him severely to remember which object is 
for him to look at-merely because it is pretty (?), which 
is for him to remember because it teaches something, 


which object symbolizes something,—or two or three’ 


things, —and which is the ¢Aing itself. 

Our well-trained secular sister opens the review with 
a blank chart or a clean blackboard,—if she uses these 
tools at’all,—and allows the review to grow under the 
children's hands, She uses only a few objects, and 
these of one kind. The child with these is able to 
reproduce the teacher's arrangement, or to lay them out 
in an orderly way, by himself, handling no more than 
he can count. If. more material is needed to complete 
the review, the first group is removed from sight, and 
the second takes its place. Here there is never a con- 
fused outline, a disorderly clutter of material, and never 
is anything used merely to attract the eye. - In a word, 
the material used is made subordinate to the great truth 
which it illustrates. 

Primary teachers are discussing the value of Sunday- 
school sewing-cards. Many of those on exhibition 
showed complicated patterns, and in several instances 
there was an attempt at perspective in the designs. These 
cards were perforated wae small holes, and sewed with 
fine silk or wool. 

If these cards are used at all,—and the advisability 
has been questioned by our best teachers, —we would do 
well to follow advice given by expert teachers, who, for 
the sake of sparing the children’s eyes, design the sim- 
plest outline patterns, these to be perforated in large holes 
and sewed with heavy wool and coarse needles. 

After the lesson, have you ever left the children free 
to handle as they liked the material used? Try. it at 


some time, remembering that their instincts of like and 
dislike are God-given, and the test is of value in making 
new appliances, 

Il have tried this often, and found that the child 
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will select, very carefully, something which is incom. 
plete in itself, but which admits of being changed in 
form, or put together ir different shape. Failing to 
find this, which, by the way, would satisfy his instinct 
of creative activity, he will choosa a smooth, shiny, 
brightly colored object. "Is he recalling the lesson which 
this object illustrates? See, he puts it directly in his 
mouth ; for dearly he loves to roll his little red tongue 
over things shiny and smooth. 

Have you ever seen, upon your return from school, 
lesson material—sewing-cards, etc.—torn by little hands 
into tatters, and scattered along the sidewalks? I have, 
and it is a serious question whether the lessons which 
these objects were supposed to teach are thus scattered 
to the four winds of heaven; or whether this material 
was merely the chaff, and the child, estimating its value 
fairly, scatters it to, the winds, hiding the lesson in his 
heart. ; 

Many of our appliances are not pleasing to the child, 
for the reason that they are unchildlike. In our attempts 
to meet the child on his own level we have fallen way below 
his level, failing to note from week to week that the dig- 
nity of his simplicity: is a lasting rebuke to our fussy 
sentimentality, failing to note that our cumbersome 
appliances stand like a solid wall between the child and 
the pure light of heaven. 

Teachérs, what are we doing by our careless use of 
these countless appliances? We are straining our chil- 
dren's eyes, we are taxing their memories with things 
not worth remembering ; but the hurt goes deeper than 
that. We are forgetting the dignity of childhood by our 
sentimental manner of handling these trivialities, ignor- 
ing the while the soul's needs. Worse than this, even; 
our children ask of us bread, and we give them — 
what do we give them? 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Breaking something has ‘a fascination 
Class ‘ : ; ~ 
Jug-Breaking for children ; there is no better target 


than an empty bottle. No doubt that 
is one yeason why, missionary jug-breakings haye long 
been so popular among Sunday-school children. There 
is something attractive in the rattling of the jugs.in con- 
cert, and in the ¢xpectant waiting for the crack of the 
hammer and the revealing of each jug’s mystery. -A 
primary teacher in a California town gives-out jugs every 
year, as a fixed custom, —little jugs, that shall not be too 
difficult to fill full tothe mouth. Once a year'the chil- 
dren and their mothers— perhaps their fathers too— 
come together in the Sunday-school room, on a weekday, 
for the jug-breaking. The children play games, have a 
few songs and a word or two on missions, and plenty of 
lemonade and cake, The jugs are broken, the money is 
counted, and then and there voted by the children to 
some missionary object known to them in one way or 
another. This method is ‘of real value also in the class 
of boys or girls in the intermediate department. If the 
teacher will get a few jugs,—one for each scholar, — 
announce the time of jug-breaking some months ahead, 
with a social gathering at home on that evening, and 
meanwhile will keep interesting the scholars in missions 
generally, and in the special object before them, it will 
be found that there are other advantages in the jug-break- 
ing method besides its popularity. 

a 


Scarcely a Sunday-school that does 
not contain from one to a score of 
amateur photographers, —who do good work, too. Taking 
an annual picture of every class in the school, each in a 
separate group, might easily and inexpensively be done. 
A set could be kept by the superintendent or secretary, 
and a picture of each class be given toits teacher. Hew- 
ever, if this seems too vast an undertaking, the indi- 
vidual teacher will net be sorry for getting occasional 
photographs of his class, either singly or in groups. He, 
or one of the boys or girls, is pretty sure to have a 
camera. Get the class together; make the occasion 
attractive ; let each scholar have copies of the picture 
when printed. As time goes by, you will be glad that 
you have done so. That has been the experience of 
many teachers. The past summer, for instance, amateur 
pictures were taken of groups at a certain Sunday-school 
picnic, and were so successful, and so much admired, 
that they have been framed, and hung on the wall of the 
Sunday-school room. 


Class 



























Lesson Calendar 


Fourth Quarter, 1896 


x. October 4. A 
2. October ee Wise Choice 





imted King.~....:... 


x Kings 1: 28-39 
t Kings 3: 5-15 





3 18.--Solomon’s Wealth and Wisdom . : Kings 4 : 25-34 
4. October 25.—The Proverbs of Solomon. ....... Prov. r: 119 
5. November 1.—Buildingthe Temple. ........ 1 Kings 5: 1-12 
6. November 8.—The Temple Dedicated. ...... x Kings 8 : 54-63 
7. November 15.—God's Biessing upon Solomon. . . . . 1 Kings 9: 1-9 
8. November 22.—Rewards of Obedience. ........ Prov, 3: 1-17 
> Roveaee sy. —The Fame of Solomon. ...... x Kings 10: 1-10 
xo. D 6. RE rer or ee t Kings x1 : 4-13 
11. December 13,—Cautions against Intemperance. . . Prov. 93 : 15-25 
12. December 20.—The Birth of Christ. ......... Matt, 2: 1-12 
13. December 27.—Review. 
Outline Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
Oo 


Study 15.—Solomon’s Wealth and 
Wisdom 


I Kings 4: 


I-34. 
I.. CRITICISM, 

This chapter is interesting because of thé light it throws upon 
the literary history of the books of Kings. A close /inspection 
will show that verse 27 (‘‘and /hese officers’’) originally fol- 
lowed verse“I9, The intervening verses break the connection, 
and could be, as. in the Septuagint, introduced elsewhere. 
But within this passage-is a second insertion,—verse 24. It 
should read, ‘‘had dominion over all of Beyond-River. . 
kings of Beyond-River’’ (comp. Rev. marg.), a geo- 
graphical description of Syria which indicates the exilic or 
post-exilic age (for a parallel, comp. Ezra 5 : 3,6). Hence, in 
this chapter, verses 2 to 19 must have come from registers kept 
in Solomon’s time ; verses 20 to 26 date probably from the time 
of the compilation of the books of Kings; verse 24 is one of 
the stray notes, like 2 Kings 17 : 19, 20, or 25 : 27-30, which 
must have been added to the book during or after the Babylo- 
nian exile: 


Ver., 


Il. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL, 

King Solomon’s privy council #@ Kings 4 : 1-6) ; his twelve 
official purveyors (4 : 7-19, 27, 28) ; the prosperity, peace, and 
extent of his dominion (4 : 20,:21, 24, 25); his luxury and 
display (4 : 22, 23, 26); his notable wisdom and its forms of 
expression (4 : 29-34). 

Ill. Topics For Stupy. 

1. Solomon's Officers. (1.) His privy council. Compare 
the lists of the reigns of Saul and David, 1 Samuel 14 : 50; 
2 Samuel 8 : 15-18 ;. 26 : 23-26. Note the three new titles, 
one of them, the ‘‘king’s friend,’’ having been already sug- 
gested (2 Sam. 16:16). Note how yerses § and 6 suggest 
the more complete organization of the court and country. (2.) 
His purveyors. Note their number, and the reason for it 
(vs. 7, 27), the extent of their responsibility (v. 28), their re- 
spective localities. It is affirmed by reliable scholars that 
Judah proper was free from this annual burden, and that this 
piece of favoritism was a potent factor in stimulating discon- 
tent among the other Israelites. Note the localities described 
in verses 8 # 19, and test this statement. 

2. Solomon’s Empire. (1.) Its extent. Verses 21 and 24 
virtually agree in the limits, Euphrates river to the border of 
Egypt. Outside of Israel proper, the relation was that for 
tribute-paying only. These-verses are limited by 1 Kings 11 : 
14-25, which implies that Edom and much of Syria was not 
under his control. In short, it cannot be interpreted strictly. 
(2.) Its magnificence. Note the primitive ideas of splendor 
in verses 22, 23, 26. The idea is correct,—every man had 
plenty to eat, and a horse to ride. 
only corrects the number, but suggests that the horses were for 
mifitary purposes. 

3. Solomon’s Wisdom. (1.) Itscharacter. Good judgment 
and breadth of sympathy to a remarkable degree (v. 29). 
** Wisdom ’’ used here in the technical sense, as in verse 30, 
and in the case of the ‘‘ wise woman ”’ of 2 Samuel 14 : 2 and 
20:16. It carries no religious implication, (2.) Its rank. 
Above that of all professional ‘‘ wise men.’’ For the ‘* wis- 
dom ’’ of Egypt, compare Isaiah 19 : 11, 12; for that of Edom, 
Obadiah 8, 9. (3-) Its expression. By proverbs, songs, and 
wise sayings (vs. 32, 33). 

This analysis shows that the wisdom of Solomon was, as far 
as, this testimony goes, superficial. Nothing indicates that 
he was either a philosopher or a saint in his younger days, or 
anything more than a wealthy prince who desired to rule his 
people benevolently. 


IV. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


2 Chronicles 9 : 25 not . 
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The book best adapted to give one a clear conception of a 
‘** wise man ’’ and his work is Professor Kent’s ‘‘ The Wise 
Men of Ancient Israel-and their Proverbs ’’ (Bostons: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. $1.25). 


ROVEY 
Lesson II1l.—October 18, 1896 


Solomon’s Wealth and Wisdom 


GOLDEN TEXT: Zhem that honour me I will honour, and 
they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed. 1 Sam, 2: 30 


a 


(« Kings 4 : 25-34. Memory verses : 29, 30. ) 
Read 1 Kings 3: 1-34 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


25 And Ja’dah and Is’ra-el dwelt 25 And Judah and Israel dwelt 
safely, every man under his viné safely, every man under his vine 
and under his fig tree, from Dan and under his fig tree, from Dan 
even to Bé’er-shé-ba, all the days of even to Beer-sheba, all the 
S6l’o-mon, days of Solomon. And Solomon 

26 § And Sdl’o-mon had forty had 1! forty thousand stalls of 





thousand stalls of horses for his horses for his chariots, and 

chariots, and twelve thousand twelve th d_ hor 

horsemen. 27 Aud those officers provided 
27 And those officers provided victual for king Solomon, and 


victuals foP king Sél’o-mon, and for 
all that came unto king S6l’o-mon’s 
table, every man in his month: 


for all that came unto king Solo- 
mon’s table, every man in his 
month: they let nothing be lack- 


they lacked nothing. 28 ing. Barley also and straw for 
28 Barley also and straw for the the horses and swift steeds 
horses and dromedaries brought brought they unto the place 
they unto the place where the offi- 2 where the officers were, every 
cers were, every man according to man according to his charge. 
his charge. 29 And God gave Solomon wisdom 
29 { And God gave Sdl’o-mon and umderstanding exceeding 
wisdom and understanding exceed- much, an@ largeness of heart, 
ing much, and largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on the 
even as the sand that 7s on the sea 30 sea shore. And Solomon’s wis- 
shore. dom excelled the wisdom of all 
30 And S6l’o-mon’s wisdom ex- the children of the east, and all 
celled the wisdom of all the children 31 the wisdom of Egypt. For he 
of the east country, and all the wis- was wiser than all men; than 
dom of E’gypt. Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, 
3t For he was wiser than all men; and Calcol, and Darda, the sons 
than E’than the Ez’ra-hite, and of Mahol: and his fame was in 
Hé’man and Chal’cdl, and Diar’da, all the nations round about. 
the sons of Ma’hol: and hi® fame 32 And he spake three thousand 
was in all nations round about, proverbs: and his songs were a 
32 And he spake three thousand 33 thousand and five. And he 
proverbs: and his songs were a spake of trees, from the cedar 
thousand and five. that is in Lebanon even unto the 
33 And he spake of trees, from hysspp that springeth out of the 
the cedar tree that és in Léb’a-non * wall: he spake also of beasts, 
evén unto the hyssop that springeth and of fowl, and of creeping 
out of the wall: he spake also of 34 things and of fishes. And there 


came of all peoples to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, from all 
kings of the earth, which had 
heard of his wisdom. 


beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes. 

34 And there came of all people 
to hear the. wisdom of S6l’o-mon, 
from all kings of the earth, which 
had heard of his wisdom. 





1In 2 Chr. ix, 25, four shousond, 
Or, where tt should be 

The American Revisers would substitute “who” 
“which ”’ in -verse 34. 


2 Or, where he (that is, the king) was 


or “that” for 


AA 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : Establishing the Throne of David. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
tablished for ever.—2 Sam. 7 : 16 


Thy throne shall be es- 


Lesson Topic: Exalting the King with Honors. 


| 1. Honorable Peace, v. 25. 
P ee 2.. Honorable Wealth, vs. 26-28. 
OUTEINE ' | 3- Honorable Wisdom, vs. 29-31. 


| 4. Honorable Work, vs. 32-34. 


DAILY HOME ‘READINGS : 
M.—1 KINGS 4 : 25-34. 


Solomon's wealth and wisdom. 


T.—Prov. 8: 1321, 32-36. Wisdom’s invitation. 
W.—Psa. 119 : 97-104. The source of wisdom. 

T.—1t Gor. 1: 20-31. Insufficiency of worldly wisdom. 
F.—Jer. 9: 12-24. True glory. 

S.—Dan. 1: 11-20. God-given wisdom. 

S.—s Cor. 2: t-13. Spiritual wisdom. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


OW 
Lésson Analysis 


I. HONORABLE PEACE, 


. Safe from External Foes : 

Judah and Israel dwelt safely (25). 
He had peace on all sides round about him (1 Kings 4 : 24). 
Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely (er. 23 : 6). 
2. Happy with Internal Prosperity : 

Every man under his vine and under his fig tree (25). 


His neighbour under the vine and under the fig tree (Zech. 3: 
That we may lead a tranquil and quiet life (x Tim. 2 : 2). 


12). 


IL. 


1. Sumptuous Equipage : 
Solomon had forty thousand stalls of horses (26). 


The horses which Solomon had were brought out of Egypt 
to * 28). 
Some trust in chariots, and some in horses (Psa. 20: 7). 


HONORABLE WEALTH. 


(x Kings 


2. Imposing Retinue : 


Solomon had... twelve thousand horsemen (26). 
Solomon = gl together chariots and horsemen r + vse 10 ; 26). 
Solomon cities for his horsemen (2 Chron, 


3- Reliable Officials : 
Those officers provided victual for king Solomon (27). 


Solomon had twelve officers ... which provided victuals (x Kings 4: 7). 
It is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful (x Cor. 4: 2). 


4» Abundant Supplies : 

They let nothing be lacking (27). 
These forty years .. . thou hast lacked nothing (Deut. 2: 7). 
A certain ric man, ... faring sumptuously every day (Lake 16 ; 19). 
5- Universal Co-operation : 

Brought they, ... every man according to his charge (a8). 
With a perfect heart they offered willingly (1 Chron. 
Through t hat which every joint supplicth Aiph. 4: 6). 9% 


III HONORABLE WISDOM. 
1. Given of God : 
God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding (29). 


I have given thee a wise and an understanding heart (1 Kings 3: 
If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God (Jas. 1: 5). 


2. Exceeding all Men's : 
He was wiser than all men (arf. 


Solomon ome all the kings 
She came . 


12). 


. in... wisdom (2 Chron, 9: 22), 
. to hear the wisdom of Solomon (Matt. 12: 42). 


3. deestibe all Places : 

His Jame was in all the nations round about (31.) 

I heard in mine own land of thine acts (1 Kings 10: 6). 

They went forth, and spread abroad his fame (Matt. g: 32), 
r IV. 

1. Speaking Proverbs : 

He spake three thousand proverbs (32). 

The proverbs of Solomon the son of David (Prov. 1: 1). " 
The Preacher . . . set in order many proverbs (Eccl. 12; 9). 
2. Composing Songs : 

His songs were a thousand and five (32). 
With my song will I praise him (Psa’. 28 : 7). 
The Song of songs, which is Solomon’s (Cant. 1: 
3- Displaying Nature : 

He spake of trees,... 
The heavens decfare the 
Consider the lilies of the 
4- Instructing Men : 

Thare came of all peoples to hear the wisdom of Solomon (34). 
They that be wise among the people shall instruct many (Dan. 11; 33). 
Teaching them to observe all things (Matt. 28 : 20). 


—— 


Verse 25.— Judah and Israel dwelt safely.’’ 
mony; (2) Their internal peace; (3) Their exten 
Their continued i 


HONORABLE WORK, 


1). 
of beasts,... of fowl,... and of fishes (Sah 
gay of God (Psa. 19:1) 


eld, how they grow (Matt. 6: 28). 


*) Their external har 
ed blessedness; (4) 


Ley ye p 
et nothing be lacking.” 


Verse 27.—‘‘ T (1) Great requirementsg 
(2) Effective or, aalsation ; (3) Abundant supply. 
Jerse 23.—‘‘ Every man according to his charge.”” (1) ties man’s 
charge; (2) Svery man’s response; (3) All men’s prosperity 
* Verse 31.—** He-was wiser than all men.”” Solomon’s su esing wise 
dom,—(1) Its extent; (2) Its source; (3) Its use; (4) Its failu 


Verse 32.—*‘ And he spake,’ 


Solomon’s utterances,—(1) Their formg 
(2) Their subject-matter ; 


(3) Their aim; (4) Their influence. 


RSS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
. Lesson Surroundings 


HE Cuaprer Division.—To avoid confusion in looking 
up references, note that 1 Kings 5 : f of the Hebrew 
text is 4 : 21 of the English. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THIS ACCOUNT OF THE REIGN OF SOLO= _ 
MON.—It is made up of a succession of narratives, with addi- 
tional matters written between the narratives. © First, the nar- 
rative of the enthronement of Solomon (chap. 1); then that 
of the last words of David,-and the fate of the conspirators 
(chap. 2); then the general statement characterizing Solomon 
(3,: 3); then the narrative of Solomon’s dream, with the illus- 


trative anecdote. of the two women (3 : 4-28); and then the _ % 


. 


narrative of the building of the temple, beginning with chapter §. . 
Of other matters we have, thus far, the statement-concerning 
Pharaoh’s daughter (3 : 1, 2), and the contents of the Eng- 
lish fourth chapter. 

THE CONTENTS OF THE CHAPTER,.—First, Solomon’s heads 
of departments (vs. 2-6) ; second, his commissary department 
(vs. 7-28); third, his wisdom (vs. 29-34). In the second of 
these sections we have, first, a list of twelve district officers 
and one geffes! officer,—for so the nineteenth verse should — 
be translated (vs. 7-19); and, second, certain statements 
concerning the greatness of Solomon, as illustrated in the 
duties of these officers. 

THE ORpDER OF Timr,—The narratives are placed in the 
order in which the events related jp them began. But the 
case is different with the matters mentioned between the nar- 
ratives. Many of the statements in the fourth chapter ate 
general, not belonging to any specific date. Two of the dis- 
trict officers (vs. 11, 15) married daughters of Solomon, and 
the twenty-first verse speaks of ‘‘all the days of his life,’’ 
which shows that the chapter in general refers to times late 
in Solomon’s reign. It is not easy to give a reason why the 
chapter should be placed here rather than with the similar 
materials after the account of the temple. 


-_ Se 
Critical Notes 


The title of *he lesson suggests the propriety of treat- 
ing it as an account of the fulfilling of the promises made in 
the last lesson. Up to verse 28, it is an account of the wealth 









































































































































































~ that God gave to Solomon ; and, from the close of that verse, 
it is an account of the wisdom that God gave him, In the 
first of these divisions, the lesson speaks of the condition of 
Judah and Israel (vs. 20, 25), the extent of Solomon’s king- 
+ dom (vs. 21, 24), one day’s provision (vs. 22, 23), Solomon’s 
horses (v. 26), the arrangements for provision (vs. 27, 28). 

f Verses 20 and 25.—These verses, though apart, have a com- 

“mon subject. The first speaks of Solomon’s Israelitish subjects 
a8 humerous and well provided for, and the second, as secure 
~ and contented.—/udah and Israel: \n using this phrase, the 
author may have in mind the divided kingdom of later years, 
“or may rather have the conception of Solomon as ruling first 
over his own tribe and then over the whole nation.— Vine and 
«++ figtree: The beautiful and familiar scriptural expression 
for home feeling, with safety and contentment.—/rom Dan 
’ @ven to Beer-sheba; Even in their greatest prosperity, those 
who were Israelites by blood resided mostly within these 
limits, though many, doubtless officers and others, for reasons 
_ of convenience, had their homes in other parts of the empire. 
_ The twelve districts mentioned*earlier in the chapter all lie be- 
_ tween Dan and Beer-sheba. 

- Verses 21-and 24.—These describe the extent and character of 
‘Solomon’s empire outside the tract strictly occupied by Israel. 
—All the kingdoms: The duplicate (2 Chron. 9: 26) has 
kings instead of kingdoms, and verse 24 has the same. 
The various peoples maintained a certain autonomy, retaining 
- their own kings.— 7%e River : The Euphrates. The phrase in 
' verse 24 is properly translated ‘‘ across the River,’’ or ‘‘ beyond 
the River.’’ is used precisely like the corresponding phrase, 
_ beyond Jordan,’’ to denote the wilderness side of the river, 
the side that was thought of as away from the seat of empire. 
‘ fn no case does it indicate the locality from which the author 
" wrote, for in every case the writer simply uses the geographi- 
"eal term he finds prepared to his hand; As Solomon’s border 
|. reached to Gaza and to the border of Egypt; ig included the 
Philistine country. In David’s time, it is described as from 
th to Shihor of Egypt (1 Chron. 13:5). - The terri- 
Bi tory is. that originally promised to Abraham, and later to 
hua. ‘There were a multitude of petty kingdoms, each with 
it king and local self-government, but paying taxes to Solo- 
~ mop, and submissive to him, doubtless recognizing the obliga- 
tion of military service to him. On the one hand, the peoples 
not consolidated into one, but, on the other hand, Solo- 
‘mon’s dominion was something more permanent and effective 
than the hegemony for purposes of war which at various periods 
prevailed in these regions. 
| Verse 26.—This statement in regard ‘to Solomon’s chariot 
sas “eg is duplicated in 2 Chronicles 9 : 25, and there is a dif- 
statement in 1 Kings 10 : 26, duplicated in 2 Chronicles 
14. Besides the numerical variations in the Hebrew text, 
others are found in the early versions and in Josephus, some 
‘of which seem to be attempted explanations of the variations 
im the Hebrew. This shows that the difficulty in regard to 
‘the numerals has been felt from very early times. — Forty thou- 
sand: In the duplicate, four thousand, which seems to be 
a variant reading, one number or the other being a 
‘eopyist’s erfor.— Stalls of horses: The phrase denotes the 
number of horsés fed at one manger, or, perhaps, the number 
forming one team.— Chariots: The word is singular, and, by 
well-established usage, not collective. Either the reading is 
corrupt or the Hebrew is peculiar. The duplicate gives 
the reading in ordinary Hebrew, ‘‘ horses and chariots.’’ The 
other statement puts the number of chariots at fourteen hun- 
dred. On this showing, the fact seems to be that Solomon 
“maintained fourteen hundred chariots, and four thousand 
teams of horses for them, there being several relays of horses 
_ for each chariot. In the duplicate and in the other statement 
we have the additional fact, ‘‘And he placed them in the 
chariot cities, and with the king in Jerusalem.’’ 

Verses 27, 28.—The various circumstances that have been 
mentioned, the prosperity of Judah and Israel, the. extent’ of 
Solomon’s tribute-paying dominions, the magnificence of his 
court, the number of his chariot and cavalry horses, all com- 
bined to make the duties of his commissary officers both hon- 

"erable and laborious.— 7hose officers: The officers already 
* mentioned, the twelve in verses 7-19 a, with Azariah the son 
of Nathan (vs. 5, 194) at their head. They made provision 
for the sustenance both of the court and of the horses.— 
Dromedaries: In the Revised Version, “swift steeds.” 
Probably horses of some particular breed.— Where the officers 
-, were: The second reading of the margin of the Revised Ver- 
eo sion probably gives the true meaning, ‘‘ where it should be.”’ 
a”. The officers delivered the various stores in Jerusalem and in 
ee the several chariot cities, wherever they were required for use. 
: Month and month about, the several districts, each under its 
ae appointed officers, furnished their quotas of supplies, prepared 
and delivered. 

In all this, one phase of Solomon’s wisdom was manifested. 
He was a successful man of affairs. He could organize men 
$0 that the organization would work like machinery. But his 
wisdom was also manifested in other and very different ways, 
* and these are briefly considered in the remaining verses of the 
_ lesson. 

Verse 29.—-God gave: It came from God, and came as a 
| gift. Doubtless David planned wisely for the education of 

















































































































Solomon; and Solomon himself, whatever his faults, never 
lacked intellectual industry or acumen, None the less, his wis- 
dom was God's gift to him.— Wisdom : Great powers of know- 
ing and of thinking, with the capability of applying these in the 
regulatioh of conduct.— Understanding ; Ability to discrimi- 
nate.—Largeness of heart; Intellectual breadth, versatility, 
ability to deal with many subjects of thought, .and to excel in 
all.—As the sand that is on the sea shore: A strong expression 
of the number of different things to which Solomon could 
turn his mind, 

Verses 30, 31.—Solonion’s wisdom is magnified by com- 
paring him with men who might be thought of as his rivals.—— 
Excelled: The form of the Hebrew is, ‘‘ was greater than.”’ 
— The sons of the east: The phrase suggests Arabian sages, 
though its being here put in antithesis with Egypt is a reason 
for thinking of Babylonian wise men. Alike in Egypt, in 
Babylonia, and in Arabia, there were a literature, a culture, a 
philosophy, that were ancient in the days of Solomoh, and 
were regarded as the product of a higher civilization than that 
of Israel.—For he was wiser: Better, ‘‘And he was wiser.’’ 
There is no reason for regarding the conjunction as causal. 
In the previous verse the wisdom of Solomon has been com- 
pared with other wisdom, in this verse Solomon is compared 
with other wise men. The four men who are mentioned by 
name seem to have been distinguished Israelites contemporary 
with Solomon (see concordance), but the opening agd closing 
clauses compare him with men of other nations, On the 
strength of this verse, it is customary to ask the question, 
** Who was the wisest man ?’’ and to give the answer, ‘‘ Solo- 
mon.’’ The four men mentioned are, perhaps, men with 
whom Solomon had contests, and the fact that they were 
worthy to be defeated by him has perpetuated their names,— 
His fame was, etc. : An instance of this appears in the case 
of the queen of Shgbs. 

Verses 32, 33.—The wisdom of Solomon is still futher 
illustrated by speaking of its different achievements. Apart 
from his work as a statesman and builder, and apart from his 
attainments in magnificent living, he was a philosopher, a 
poet, and an expert in the various departments of natural his- 
tory.— Three thousand proverbs; Several times as many as are 
in our existing Book of Proverbs. But a small part of his 
work as a philosopher has survived, and almost none of his 
work as a poet and scientist. 

Verse 34.— Z7here came of all people : It should be ‘‘ peo- 

ples,’’ as in the Revised Version, In this verse, Solomon’s 
wisdom is magnified by speaking of his reputation among his 
contemporaries. It was worldwide, as the world was then 
known to the Hebrews, and so- influential that men every- 
where put themselves to trouble for the sake of profiting by it. 
Solomon was a genuine cosmopolitan. 

One who is interested in historical study might profitably 
make additional study of the topic of the lesson by reading the 
history of Solomon throughout, in Kings and Chronicles, and 
noting down items. For example, two sources of revenue are 
mentioned in the lesson ; namely, the supplies gathered from 
the Israelitish districts, and the tribute paid by the subject 
peoples, Other sources mentioned’ are voluntary tributes, 
paid in compliment to his wisdom (1 Kings 10: 23-25; 2 
Chron. 9 : 22-24; and the story of the queen of Sheba) ; 
tribute from ‘‘ the kings of the mixed peoples, and the pashas 
of the land’’ (1 Kings 10: 15; 2 Chron. 9: 14); the forced 
labor employed on the temple and other Work of building 
(1 Kings 4:6, 5: 13, 14; 9:15, 21, etc.); various forms of 
commerce, both overland and by sea. The materials for 
studying the civilization of Solomon’s time are pretty full, but 
they must be studied by processes of correct classification, in 
which the meaning of each statement shall be understood in 
the light of other statements. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


4S found everything peaceful when he ascended 

the throne, and was justified in regarding himself as the 
chief monarch of Western Asia,—his dominions extending 
from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and from the Orontes 
to the Red Sea. To secure this vast heritage was now his first 
concern. Jerusalem, then a small place of perhaps ten thou- 
sand inhgbitants, was presently fortified by a strong wall, and 
a Jebusite fortress called Millo was repaired and strengthened, 
to dominate the town from the west side of the Tyropean 
valley, between Sion and Moriah. Fortresses were erected to 
defend the whole land,—one in Lebanon, to command the 
trade route to Damascus ; another, near Lake Merom, to bar 
invasion from Syria ; a third, at Gezer, on the west edge of the 
hills, to shut out the Philistines ; and the pass of Beth-horon was 
fortified at both ends. 

Meanwhile, the organization of the empire, under various 
high officials, was carried out. A son of Zadok, the high- 
priest, was appointed grand vizier; two secretaries of state 
were named; and a recorder, or annalist, Benaiah, a priest, 
but also, like some of the bishops of the middle ages, a sol- 





dier, was made commander-in-chief of the army. Zadok and 
Abiathar were confirmed as high-priests, though Abiathar ap. 
pears to have retained only the title (1 Kings 2 : 35). Twelve 
officers were nominated_to preside, a month each in the year, 
over the provisioning of the king and his vast houséhold,—one 
son of the prophet Nathan being over thé whole twelve, while 
another of his sons was made first of these, and also honored 
with special nearness to Solomon, as his ‘‘friend.’’ A grand 
chamberlain ruled over the administration of the royal house- 
hold; and Adoniram, an old servant of David, who had been 
over the forced labor exacted, even in David’s reign, from the 
Canaanites, and perhaps also over the military levy, retained 
this post under Solomon, 

The dignity of the twelve purveyors forthe king’s table may 
be taken as a measure of the splendor of the court throughout, 
for we find that two of them were honored by marrying daugh- 
ters of Solomon. Nor were the duties of their month of office 
light. Oriental magnificence was a passion with the other- 
wise strong-minded king. Vast numbers of slaves, multitudes 
of officials, courtiers, guests, suites of foreign embassies, and 
a harem of a thousand inmates, with the legion of attendants 
required for it, called for immense daily supplies of all kinds. 
The items given tell us what these were. Ten fed oxen and 
twenty from the royal meadows on the Shephelah ; a hundred 
sheep, besides harts, roebucks, and fallow deer ; fatted swans 
and »>ther fowl,—not poultry, in our sense, for cocks and hens 
are not mentioned in the Old Testament, having been brought 
to Palestine at a later period from Persia ;. thirty measures, or 
about six hundred and sixty gallons of fine flour, and twice as 
much ‘‘ meal,’’ had to be delivered each day, making a supply 
for about fourteen thousand people. 

The cost of all this may be imagined from the fact that, with 
a much smaller seraglio, the Grand Turk spends on his harem 
about fifteen million dollars a year. The crown domains left 
by David, with their numerous herds and flocks, and its wide 
vineyards and olive groves, were quite unable to contribute 
such imménse demands, so that the general country population 


were requisitioned, on a large scale, as in Queen Elizabeth’s | 


day in England, to satisfy the insatiable appetite ofthe imperial 
establishment. 

Married to an Egyptian princess, Solomon, moreover, affected 
to rival her father in his chariot force, though he could ‘not 
use chariots in a country so hilly as that of Israel. Forty 
thousand stalls were bujlt for this display, the horses being 
obtained from the great breeders of the age, the Egyptians ; 
while twelve thousand horses besides were purchased for a 
cavalry force, ahd there were, moreover, large numbers of 
other beasts,—mules and riding-horses,— all requiring food 
and attendance, 

Yet, with this selfish and paltry love of grandeur, Solomon 
showed an intellect which became proverbial ; for not only did 
he seem to know all the science of his day, his wide and fitting 
sayings numbered three thousand, and his songs over a thou- 
sand, Indeed, even to this day, his name is famous over all 
Western Asia as the wisest of kings and the greatest of ma- 
gicians, " 

Bournemouth, England. 


KSA 
The. Great Gain of Godliness 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
HE glories of Solomon’s reign kindle the writer of this 


Book of Kings to patriotic enthusiasm, all thé more . 


touching if, as is probable, he wrote during Israel’s exile. 
The fair, vision of the past would make the sad present still 
sadder. But it is not patriotism only which guides his pen; 
he recognizes that Solomon’s glory was the result of Solomon’s 
religion, and by portraying it he would teach the eternal truth 
that godliness hath ‘* promise of the life that now fs” as well as 
‘* of that which is to come.’’ The lesson brings out three char- 
‘acteristics of Solomon’s reign and character, the peace enjoyed 
by Israel during his time, his wealth and his wisdom. 

1. That beautiful phrase for a time of secure enjoyment of 
modest, material good in a simple state of agricultural society, 
‘dwelt safely, every man under his vine and under his fig 
tree,’’ occurs frequently in the Old Testament, and breathes 
the very essence of a calm life of rural felicity and restful 
enjoyment of wholesome joys. How different from the fever- 
ish ideal predominant in our great cities to-day! Which is 
the nobler and the more likely to yield abiding content and to 
be the ally of high and strious thought, this antique picture 
of leisurely, unambitious lives, or the scramble for wealth 
which destroys repose, and is so busy getting that it has no 
time either rightly to enjoy or nobly to expend its wealth ? 
Those who have their country’s truest prosperity at heart may 
well sigh for the return of the vanished ideal of Solomon’s 


days ; and those who would make -the most of themselves. 


must in some measure seek to conform their own lives to it. 
But another view may be taken of this picture of national pros- 


perity. Remember the time at which it was painted,—a time . 


when the prosperity of a nation was thought to consist in con- 
quest, and when the arts of peace were despised. How far beyond 
his era was the king who set be Mighet phny te. pecetiong Sep 












su paahlgeeg aces ca teat it Biusestends, Seay 
demned the vulgar glory of the conqueror! How far beyond 
his era was the writer who felt that the fairest page in his book 
was not that which told of battles and triumphs, but that 
which portrayed a peaceful reign, when swords were turned 
into plowshares! The world has not yet learned that the 
highest aarp of government is to secure individual pros- 
perity: 

The vulgar, wicked notion of “glory” bewitches the 
nations still, A Europe armed to the teeth and staggering 
under the weight of its weapons has need to go to. school to 
this old Hebrew ideal. ‘‘ They didn’t know everything down 
in Judee,’’ but they knew that peace had nobler victories than 
war had, The people who see nothing in the world’s histery 
but natural evolution have a hard nut to crack in accounting 
for the singular fact that the Jew somehow or other had got 
hold of a truth to which the. most advanced nations to-day 
have scarcely grown up. 

2. The wealth of Solomon is illustrated “8 his large equip- 
ment for chariots and horsemen. The older habits of the 
nation had not favored the use of either, and their employment 
by Solomon®was a sign of growing luxury, which had the seeds 
of evil in it. But the novelty was characteristic of the change 
coming over Israel in: his day, and of the closer intercourse 
with other nations.- The number of forty ‘thousand for the 
stalls of the horses is an evident clerical error, which is cor- 
rected in the parallel passage in 2 Chronicles 9 : 25 to the 
more probable number of four thousand. A well-organized 
staff looked after provisioning the cavalry and chariot horses 
wherever they were quartered, This one instance of Solo- 
mon’s resources should be connected with the other details of 
these. The intention of all is, not only to magnify his 
wealth, but to bring out the fulfilment of the promise made to 
him as part of the reward of his prayer for wisdom, that he 
should have the inferior good which he had not asked, ‘‘ both 
riches and honor,’’ 

The principle which the writer of this bopk would confirm 
and exemplify is, that to the man who seeks first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness all these things shall be added. 
Now the whole order of supernatural providenees in the Old 
Testament was directed to making material prosperity depend 
on obedience to God. And we cannot assert that the New 
Testament order has the same purpose in view. ‘‘ Prosperity 
was the blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is the bless- 
ing of the New.’’ But even in Old Testament times outward 
prosperity did not always follow godliness, as the Book of Job 
and” Psalm 73 Show, and the problem —_ has tortured all 
generations had already been raised. 

Undoubtedly, religion does contribute to prosperity. The 
natural ‘tendency of the course of life which Christianity 
enjoins is to lead to moderate, modest success in a worldly 
point of view. Not many millionaires owe their millions to 
their practice of Christian virtues¥*but many a man owes his 
elevation from poverty to modést competence to the charactex 
and habits which his religion has stamped on him. People 
who get converted in the slums soon get out of the slums. 

But, whether Christianity helps a man to worldly success or 
not, it helps him to get all the good out of the world that the 
world can give. It may, or may not, give dainties, but it will 
make brown bread sweet. It may, or may not, give wealth, 
but it will make the ‘‘ little that a righteous man hath better than 
the riches of many wicked.’’ They who know no higher good 
than earth can yield know not the highest good of earth; they 
who put worldly prosperity and treasure second find them far 
more precious and sweet than when they were ranked as first. 

3. But the crown of Solomon’s gifts was his wisdom. And 
this elevation of intellectual and moral endowments above 
material good is as remarkable as the similar elevation of 
peace above warlike fame, and suggests the same questions 
as to the source of ideas so far ahead of what was then the 
world’s point of view. Observe that Solomon’s ‘‘ wisdom ”’ 
in all its departments is traced to God its giver. Observe, 
too, that expression ‘‘largeness of heart,’’ by which is meant, 
not width of quick sympathy or generosity, but what we 
should call comprehensive intellect. The ‘‘heart’’ is the cen- 
ter of the personal being, from which thoughts as well as 
affections flow, and here points to thoughts rather than to 
affections. 

Solomon, then, was a mafiy-sided student, and his ‘‘ genius ”’ 
showed itself in very various forms. He lived before the days 
of specialists. The regioh of knowledge was so Mmited that a 
man could be master in many departments. Nowadays the 

* mass has become so unmanageable that, to know one subject 
thoroughly, we have to be ignorant of many, like the scholar 
who had given his life to the study of the Greek noun, and, 
dying, lamented that he had not confined himself to the dative 
case. Practical wisdom, which had its field in doing justice 
between his subjects; shrewd observation of life, with wit to 
discern resemblances and to put wisdom into homely short 
sayings ; poetic sensibility and the gift of melodious speech ; 
and, added to these manifold endowments, interest in, and 
rudimentary knowledge of, natural history and botany, make 
the points specified as Solomon’s wisdom. 





































































































‘A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome,"’ 


—the first and greatest of the few students or philosophers who 
have saton thrones, 

But the main thing to. notice is that in Solomon we see 
exemplified the normal relation between religion and intellec- 
tual power and learning, Judge, artist, scientist, and all 
other thinkers and students, draw their power from God, and 
should use it for him. And, on the other hand, Solomon’s 
example is a rebuke to those narrow-minded Christians who 
look askance ‘at men of learning, letters, or science, as well as 
to those still more narrow-minded men of intellectual ability 
who think that science and religion must be sworn foes. If 
our religion is what it should be, it will widen our understand- 
ing all round. 


**Let knowledge grow from more to morg, 
But more of reverence with it dwell.’’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
KS 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Promise for Wisdom Fulfilled 


HE promise for wisdom, riches, and honor was not con- 
ditioned (1 Kings 3:12, 13). These were necessary for 

the welfare of the theocracy. Discernment and wisdom were 
definitely asked for. How fully were they granted! Domin- 
ion was given more widely than to any other Jewish king. 
Every man dwelt safely. A great military establishment over- 
awed tributary kings. Solomon was given wisdom exceeding 
much, and largeness of heart, even as the sand on the sea- 
shore, Proverbs and songs flowed like a stream. Botany and 
zodlogy then first found a spokesman. As one reads Homer 
and all other Greek poets, he is surprised to find such an utter 
poverty of allusion ‘to nature, flowers, stars, and sunrises. 
The perception of these things seems lacking. Solomon and 
the preceding writers were gifted to see God in nature, and 
to regard the fear of the Lord as the beginning of wisdom. 
Where Homer is read by one, these seers are read by thousands. 

God gives wisdom in two ways: First by real inspiration in 
a crisis, as giving the early disciples what to say in the hour 
when they, having been arrested, were haled before magis- 
trates ; and secondly by quickening perception to read the les- 
sons of the cedar and hyssop in his book of nature, and to 
know the mind of the Spirit from his written word. 

The great point of this lesson is that God is more than will- 
ing that his children should have a nameless abundance of 
wealth, wisdom, and piety. When we understar&l his principles 
of sociology, and apply them, every man may sit under his own 
vine and fig-tree. In heaven there are no paupers. Ten 
cities is a possible possession for every faithful one. Tramps 
infest worlds that do not carry out God’s plans, residents in 
mansions inhabit those that do. 


University Park, Colo. 
| SX | 
Illustrative Applications” 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


VERY man in his month: they let nothing be lacking. . 

Every man according to his charge (vs, 27, 28). Nothing 

was pell- -mell. Every man, animal, thing, was in place, at duty, 
fulfilling appointed function, and so the whole system was har- 
monious, without friction, and successful. There is a great hint 
here for each one of us toward the ordering of our lives. The 
reason why some can do so much more than others, and are sd 
much more successful, is because they place things and time 
things, and attend to things at their place and in their time. 
Plan presides. Duties do not crowd and jostle, and so prevent 
each other. The lesson to be learned now is learned, ‘in the 
time of it; the thing to he done now is done, in the time of it. 
So there is.a high, beautiful, regular achievement. There is 
swiftness without hurry, accomplishment without strain. 
There is no fhore valuable habit for a young person to form 
than this of orderliness in living. Our own little kingdoms of 
the daily life should take pattern from Solomon’s greater king- 
dom. Nothing is more weakening and depressing and hinder- 
ing than a crowd of duties clamoring,about one because they 
have not been attended to when they should have been. They 
are like hungry and trampling horses for which no fodder has 
been provided, and which their keepers have neglected to feed. 
Consciousness of real achievement, of peaceful empire over 

life, can only come as -one crowns plan, order, over his life. 
And God gave (v. 29). The divine promise is stable. 
What God promised Solomon, God yielded Solomon. In this 
cManging, swaying world, we must have something to tie to. 
The utterly best thing to tie to is a divine promise. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, in Africa, amid great and unexpected danger, was 
tempted once toward flight and cowardice. But he bethought 
him of the promise, ‘‘ And lo, I am with you alway,” and said 
to himself, ‘‘ It is the word of a gentleman of the most sacred 
honor, and should such a man as ‘J flee?’’ And flee he did 
not, because he held to the promise. And the Lord Jesus 





made his promise of presence and protection good to him, It. 
is a great any to keep grip on Gee's promise. It makes life 
so strong. it 
' Wisdom and understanding exceeding much, and largeness 
of heart (v.29). Take these gifts of God to Solomon in reverse 
order, They are great gifts for anybody, And God will not 
be niggard in his bestowal of them upon us if we really desire 
them, .Largeness of heart,—Dean Farrar says that means 
thirst” for knowledge. And that is a great thing for anybody 
to have,—a vast desire to know. Pity the person who does” 
not have it, any one willing to remain stupidly ignorant. And 
God is appealing to this desire, and stirring it to craving, by 
everything about us in this wonderful world. Refuse to 
be ignorant. Be, in this noblest sense, inquisitive. Seek to 
learn what God would tell you in pebble, grass-blade, flower, 
tree, bird, sky, star. How rich this sort of largeness of heart 
makes life! How every walk becomes a wonder and an 
interest! Oh, to know, to know! And there is so much to 
know, and such delight #1 knowing! Understanding: a por- 
tion, at least, of the meaning here is quickness of insight, the 
ability of a swift seeing into things. And we may be some- 
what dowered thus if we will try to bes ‘Sight is a faculty, 
seeing is ay art.”’ Just to look at things is not to see things, 
You only see things when you get vision-of what is in things, _ 
of their processes, of their laws, of their deeper spiritual 
gestions. Through trying thus to see we may surely 
steadily get the gift of seeing thus,—of beautiful, -penetrating, 
stimulating insight. ‘ Consider’’—that is, really look into~ 
—‘*the lilies of the field,’’ said our Lord. Wisdom—any- | 
how, a part of the meaning of this is the skillful application of os & 
the knowledges we have variously won. And that is a most =) 
important and valuable gift. It is one thing to know, it is” 
another thing to know how to use what you know. 2 


Knowledge and Wisdgm, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connectipn. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to theif own. 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 
The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, ’ 
Till smooth’ d.and squar'd, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems t' enrich, 


Wisdom is the practical side of knowledge. Certainly great. 
gifts these, —and God has never confined them simply to Solo- 
mon, What can be better for any one of us than to be eager 
to know, swift in seeing that which is to be known, and wise in 
applying that which we may know. nd, more or less Oe 
oughly, we can be thus, if we will be. 

And his fame was in all nations round about (Vv. 31). 
Solomon: did not directly seek fame. His fame spread and — 
came to him because he was what he had become, It is @ 
poor thing to seek fame simply for fame’s sake. It is a high 
thing to be so noble or learned or skilful that fame naturally 
comes to you. Determine to be, and in the long run you 
will get what you genuinely are. Better to determine to be 
worthy of fame than to be famous. The fame will take care 
of itself. 

From the cedar . ; . even unto the hyssop (v. 33). And, 
good as knowledge about the cedar-tree is, do not despise . 
what the hyssop can teach you. 


‘* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; — 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower,—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all inall, 
I should know what God and man is."’ 





And there came of all peoples to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; 
(v. 34). And yet Solomon’s vast and various and fame-com- "4 5 
pelling wisdom could not keep him from the worst and most’ 
egregious folly. Though so wise, he did not hold to the highest 
wisdom of steadily recognizing and serving God. Even the 
wise Solomon was not sufficient for himself. No one of us ig 
can reach true success withoyt God. Even the wise Solomon | 
could not. Ah, if Solomon had but been as wise toward God 
as he was ard lowlier and meaner things! The loftiest “3 
wisdom is to be wisé toward God. He who has not suck 
wisdom is foolish, even though he be wise as Solomon, ; 
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Teaching Hints 
° re 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. , i 


OLOMON had both wisdom and wealth. He lost his 
wisdom and kept his wealth,-and that to his immense 
disadvantage and that of his people. As we shall have oeca- 
sion to study his wisdom in future lessons, we will to-day con- 
fine ourselves to the topic of wealth. This is an interesting 
theme, as men (with rare exceptions) desire wealth. This 
desire is generally based on low and selfish motives. Ask the 
class how many of them would like to be rich, then ask a 
why they wish to possess large means. The replies will vary, ~ = 
but in general they will be betause riches afford them oppér- - ."% 
tunities for the purchasing of luxuries. Houses, horses, care 
riages, garments, ornaments, travel,—these are the things that 
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men can secure by money, and for these do the “ Gentiles 
~~ seek.’’ But all these are outward things, and in no way per- 
“tain to that’ which, after all, is highest. Cash is thought 
~~ nothing of in heaven, while character is highly esteemed there. 
But riches have no power to give men character. 

Indeed, it would seem as though the tendency of wealth was 
to lower the character of those who possess it. Not that all 
wealthy persons are ignoble, for that is not the case. Abra- 
, ham had large possessions, but was a grand man. So, in our 
’ day; there are not a few who are well to do who are grand 
men and women. But the tendency of riches is to cause men 
_ to deteriorate in those qualities which are most Christlike. All 
experience proves this. I have now been for thirty years out 
of college, and of those who were with me then, the richest 
~ have made the poorest success in life, while some of those who 
were the poorest have reached positions of marked usefulness. 
It is a distinct disadvantage to a man in college to be well off. 
His chances of success are distinctly less than they would be 
if he were poor. Now call the attention of the class to some 
of the dangers that always accompany wealth. 

1. It tends to make men trust to it, This is why'the sons 
of rich men are to be pitied. If they succeed, it will not be 
- because of, but in spite of, their possessions. The subtle in- 
_ fluence of riches is to make men think that, because they have 
acquired them, therefore they are ‘‘all right.” Yet, at the 
Same time, they may be “all wrong.’’ Theirs may he the lot 
of the *‘ rich fool ’’ of Luke 12, 

2. It tends to make them proud. They feel themselves 
superior to those who have not what they have; they ‘‘ com- 
pare themselves among themselves,’’ which is an evil. In the 
church, they often arrogate to themselves power, and become 
domineering. If they cannot have their way, they withhold 

 their’contributions, or resign. A humble rich man is as rare 
as a white crow. They exist, But are few as angels’ visits. 
It is on this account that Jeshs said, ‘*‘ How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God.”’ 

i 3. It tends to make men indolent. This is not the case 
with» those who have. earned it themselves; for, in the very 
process of earning it, they have acquired habits of industry. 
‘But in the case of those who inherit it, it is very marked. 
But indolence is a curse than which few are greater. 

4 It tends to make men self-indulgent. Luxury is a most 
- insidious thing, and saps a man’s character of all its sterner 
and more manly traits. Solomon’s wealth did this for him, 

‘and so harmed him irrgtrievably. It has done the same for 

Many men since that day. 

All experience shows that the poor man has a better chance 
of gaining that which is truly valuable, both in this world and 
in that which is to come, than the rich man. Jesus also says 

' the same thing. Yet, in spite of all this, men covet riches, 
and abhor poverty, as though from the one there flowed 
Haught but blessing, and from the other naught but bane. 
Remember that, on account of the exceeding danger of riches, 
the Bible warns men, saying, ‘‘ Take heed, and beware of cov- 
etousness : for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth.’’ Not what I have, but what 
Tam, will determine my eternity. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 



























































































































By Faith Latimer 


HERE is danger lest, in our admiration of Solomon’s 
wealth, any practical lessons may be overlooked. What 

did Solomon ask of the Lord? What, beside wisdom, did the 
Lord say he would give him? Was the promise of long life as 
p free and positive as the other gifts? There was one condition 
~ _—_—_ upon which his length of life would depend, it was how Solo- 

mon might use his wisdom and wealth. On one little word a 
great question rested. ‘‘/f thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep 

| My Statutes and my commandments, as thy father David did 
walk, then I will lengthen thy days.’’ 

Peace and Safety.—In all Solomon’s dominions there was 
peace; no need to spend his income for expensive wars. He 
had an army, men skilled in the use of weapons, if needed, and 
they were stationed at forts or strongholds built for defense. 
He had a bodyguard of mounted men and chariot riders, whom 
he fed in abundance, and clothed in splendid uniforms, always 
ready to serve. But the men of his kingdom were not needed, 
as David’s mighty men and people had been, to go at a trumpet 
Gall to camp or to battle. Every householder had his home, 
his garden, his vineyard, and the setting sun and the summer 

1 moon looked on happy groups where families rested in the 
a ° shade of their own trees, gratefully enjoying the product of 
Bi their own fruitful land and cheerful labor. 

Solomon’s Riches. —You must not suppose that all Solomon’s 
riches were given to him atonce while he was so young a king, 
for his wealth was the growth of years. It is true that his 
father died ‘‘ full of riches,’’ so that Solomon really had an 
abuntiance at the very beginniag of his reign. That did not 
' _ make hin! proud or idle, or 4 spendthrift ; for he used his wis- 
dom to plan how to increase his possessions, until he had 
greater riches than any king before or after him. Presents 
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were sent to him from every nation. Kings of Arabia and of 
Tarshish sent him gold and silver, as David had sung for Solo- 
mon, and for David’s greater son, ‘‘ the Messiah.’’ Hiram, 
king of Tyre and ‘lover of David,’’ sent to Solomon-the 
gold of Ophir, precious stones, and costly, fragrant sandal- 
wood. : 

Chariots and Horsemen.—We cannot be sure of the exact 
number of King Solomon’s horses. Long before, it had been 
forbidden to multiply horses in Canaan, and that their king 
should not multiply to himself silver and gold ; but Solomon’s 
riches were promised by the Lord himself. How many horses 
and horsemen are mentioned in our lesson? In 2 Chronicles 
I: 14 we read fourteen hundred chariots; in. the same 
book (chap. 9: 25), we read four thousand stalls for. horses 
and chariots, some for his own use and some in his chariot 
cities. The horses were brought to him from Egypt, and out 
of all lands. No other king ever possessed so many. Think 
of the cost of keeping, of the miles of pasture land needed, and 
the vast supplies of food. Their keepers, too, must also be fed, 
and, daily, immense provision was made for the king’s table, 
and all his officers in various places. You can find the names 
of his princes and rulers in the chapter with our lesson, and 
may read of the meal and flour, oxen and sheep, venison and 
fatted fowl, used for one day’s food for the many who were 
‘*eating and drinking, and making merry.’’ Did they give 
grateful thanks for the peace and plenty which were the gift of 
God ? : 

How Solomon-dnereased in Riches.—It is just as needful to 
know how to use money wisely as to know how to get it. 
Solomon was a shrewd, successful merchant ; he traded with 
countries far and near. He sent out wheat and oil, and traded 
for wood, gold, silver, ivory, and peacocks: He sent to Egypt 
for linen yarn, and the king’s merchants traded for Solomon, 
so that ships and caravans brought him loads of treasure year 
by year. He charged taxes upon his men of war, and those who 
were his princes and captains and overseers of work and sup- 
plies. From people left in the land and from conquered tribes 
he required service as bondsmen or bound servants, In all 
this Solomon was prospered, so that silver was as plenty as the 
stones of the streets, and only gold was fit for the cups and 
plates for daily use at his table. 

How he Used his Riches.—Solomon tells it himself: ‘1 
made me great works.’’ Weshall learn in other lessons how 
he built the temple and his palace. He planted trees, gardens, 
vineyards, and orchards. He brought water . from far-off 
springs and streams, one even from the well of Bethlehem 
which David his father so loved. He made pools of water or 
reservoirs and fountains for his gardens, his beautiful parks, 
and his cattle and herds, on every field and hillside. 

His Wisdom.—Whom did he excel in his wisdom? It was 
in the wisdom of Egypt Moses was instructed, but he forsook 
fame and riches to rescue his people from’ slavery. Solomon 
had understanding and largeness of heart to devise liberal 
things. His sayings were repeated and remembered; his 
songs were treasured. People from all lands came to learn 
from him because of his knowledge of all things. He knew 
all animals of earth, air, and sea. He knew the growth and 
use of .all trees and plants, from the great cedars to the little 
bush clingifig to the wall. Solomon honored God in his choice 
of wisdom, and God honored him. Does one promise ever 
fail? Is it right to strive to be rich? While riches are the 
gift of God, those who are honest, industrious, unselfish, skil- 
ful, economical, are most likely, with God’s blessing on their 
labor, toe become rich, and with thankful hearts should use 
for the good of others the wealth he gives. The poor, the 
sorrowing, the unfortunate, must be cared for. How could all 
the work of benevolence go on if some were not biessed with 
wealth and wisdom to use it well? To hoard and love money 
for its own sake, is sin; so it’ is wicked to envy those who 
have more than we have, or to covet their possessions, their 
ease and comfort. ‘ 
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Hints for the Primary. Teacher 


By Annie S. Harlow 
ENTRAL Trutu.—‘*Them that honor me I will 


honor.”’ 

Introduction to Lesson.—Several years ago, there was in.a 
Sunday-school class in Boston a boy who had not, had the 
opportunity of attending school that the other boy’ of his class 
had; hence he appeared to them dull and stupid. Having 
learned to love the Saviour, however, he was determined, 
above everything else, to honor him. One of the ways he 
took of doing this was by telling others of the Saviourgin 
the prayer-meeting, 

Some smiled at his strange use of words, but God has prom- 
ised that ‘‘Them that honor me I will honor,’’ and so it 
proved true in his case, and so it will prove true with us. If 
we honor God, he will honor us. 

Now, when Dwight ‘L. Moody—for that was the boy’s name 
—speaks, thousands rush to hear him, whether in our own land 
or across the great ocean. Men honor him. Vast companies 
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of people who traveled long miles at great cost to visit the 
World’s Fair took of their precious time to hear Mr. Moody 
tell the simple story of Jesu’s-and his love. God has hon- 
ored him, too, by blessing his work,—honored him perhaps 
more than he has any other one man of our day. But for his 
honoring of God we should probably never have known any- 
thing about Mr. Moody, while now he is known and loved the 
world over. ‘‘ Them that honor me I will honor.”’ 

In heathen lands, where the people worship idols because 
they do not know about our Saviour, they watch the mission- 
ary, and wonder why he treats his wife so kindly, and why his 
family seems so much happier than the heathen families, and, 
when they learn to know it is because of the missionary’s God, 
then they begin to want to know the same God. Thus the 
missionary honors God, and God honors the missionary by 
saving the people for whom he works. 


If Sunday-school children were always better than those 
who do not go to Sunday-school, all fathers and mothers 
would send their children to Sunday-school too. So you see 
you have a chance to honor God by being nobler, truer, and 
more Christ-like than those who do not go to Sunday-school, 
and do not know of Jesus. None of us may receive honor 
because of our great wealth, nor because .of our great learn- 
ing, but we all may receive honor because we honor God, 
‘* Them that honor me,”’ etc, - 

Historical Setting.—Solomon knew that his people were in 
the midst of heathen nations, who were looking to see if 
Israel’s God brought to his people greater blessings than 
came from their idols. Remembering this, Solomon asked 
God to give him—what? What did God say he would give to 
Solomon because he chose wisdom instead of riches and 
honor? Because Solomon chdse to honor God, what would 
God do for him? ‘‘ Them that honor me,’’ etc. God hon- 
ored him by first making him wise. Let us see how wise the 
Bible tells us Solomon ‘became. Wiser than all other men, 
he knew the names of trees, and of beasts, and of fowl, and of 
creeping things, and of fishes ; and people came from all the 
then known world to hear of the wonderful things Solomon 
knew. 

Besides being wise, he was so rich that we do. not know 
how to measure his riches. The Bible tells us that he had a 
palace that it took thirteen years to build, and the throne or 
chair upon which he sat was made of ivory and covered with 
gold. There were six steps leading up to it, with a lion on 
either end of the stairs; and these, too, were made of gold. 
All his drinking-cups were also of gold. He had.gardens and 
parks, and so much money that gold was like stones in the 
street. Besides all this, he had ships that every three years 
came in, bringing gold and silver, ivory and apes and pea- 
cocks. In short, Solomon was wiser and richer than any 
other king that ever lived. ‘‘Them that honor me I will 
honor.”’ 

God has promised us, if we will honor him, greater things 
than these which Solomon had; for it says, ‘‘ Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither*have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God has prepared for them that love 
him.’’, How good God is! How can we help loving and 
obeying him? If we thus honor him, he will honor us. Pin 
to the review shield a card with a hand, the index-finger pointe 
ing upward, and the words ‘‘ Honor Him,”’ 

Philadelphia. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

I, PEACE (vs. 20-25).—How numerous a people had the 
Hebrews become? How did they enjoy life? Why? What 
was the exterit of Solomon’s empire? What great advantages 
has a time of peace? How did Solomon utilize this peace for 
the good of his nation? How is war to be abolished? What 
were ‘‘ Judah ’’ and ‘* Israel’’? Where were Dan and Beer- 
sheba ? ‘ 

2. WEALTH (vs, 26-28).—What advantage may come from 
the concentration of great wealth in the hands of one man? 
What are %me of the dangers? How was Solomon’s wealth 
used and exhibited? When may a nation properly be said to 
be rich? or a man? What are some wrong ways of using 
money ? some noble ways? Why is it so hard for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven? 

3- Wispom (vs. 29-34).—What kinds of ‘* understanding ”’ 
are there that do not come from God? What is their worth ? 
What kind of ‘understanding ’’ did God give Solomon? 
How may we gain such practical wisdom? Why is it our duty 
to seek it? What was ‘the east couritry’?? In what were 
its wise men learned ? and in what the sages of Egypt? What 
do you learn from the departed fame of the men mentioned in 
verse 31? Should we seek wisdom merely to be wiser than 
others? Why not? What has become of many of Solomon’s 
proverbs? songs? What songs of his have we? What kinds 
of literary works are hinted at in verse 33? How had Solomon 
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—_— See such works? Why were the 
people wise in seeking Solomon? Who called himself greater 
than Solomon: ? Why? 
For the Superintendent 
1. How extensive was Solomon’s kingdom? 2. In what ways 
was it fortunate ?- 3. What worldly good fortune had Solomon ? 
4- Whénce came his wisdom? 5. How did it compare: with 
that of others? .6. How was it appreciated by the world? 
7. In what different forms was it recorded ? 
Boston, Mass. : . 
a 4 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 
. In what way did the people live during Solomon’ s reign ? 
Si "Where aré Dan and Beersheba? 3. Who gave Solomon 
his wisdom and understanding? 4. What are Solomon’ s 
wisdom and largeness of heart compared to? 5. How far did 
the fame of Solomon extend ? 


Ra These questions are given also in The Scholar’s iain: They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer; and blank space 
is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


- 


VERY MAN UNDER HIS VINE AND UNDER HIs Fic 
Tree.’’—A familiar, figurative expression among Ori- 
entals for peace and security. Of no tree in those countries is 
the shade more dense and refreshing than of the fig-tree. It 
is ordinarily planted in the corners of a vineyard, or on any 
piece of” waste, stony ground, and especially by the side of 
wells, and by the corner of a house, and frequently in the 
little courtyards. Thus, in the remarkable little islet of Ruad, 
the ancient Arvad, where the houses cover the whole rock to 
the edge of the sea, the only green things in the whole island 
are the fig-trees and trellised vines in the courtyards of the 
sailors’ cottages. The fig-tree has a wonderful power of 
establishing itself and drawing nourishment amongst the most 
barren rocks, so long as there is ‘any moisture in the neighbor- 
hood. Nowhere does it flourish better than indigenous 
among the basaltic torrents of Bashan, finding roothold among 
the crevices of the lava, Its dense foliage of large palmate 
leaves, dense and thick, is impenetrable by the vertical sun. 
The vine, ‘though nét ordinarily trellised, is; near the houses, 
frequently'trained from one fig-tree to another. 

“BARLEY ALSO AND STRAW FOR THE Horses.’’—This is 
still their exclusive food in all eastern and sonthern countries, 
oats, an exclusively northern grain, being there unknown. 
Though they are fed on grass during the spring and early 
summer, no attempt is ever made {p store forage for autumn 
and‘winter use by making hay, as we understand the term. 
Chopped bafley straw, far inferior in nutritive powers, takes 
its place. 

‘“‘THe WIispomM oF THE East COUNTRY, AND ALL THE 
Wispom or Ecypt,’’—The wisdom of the East (that is, of the 
Arabians) and of Egypt are here contrasted. They were two 
wery different philosophies, for ‘‘the East’’ does not here 
refer to the Babylonian magi, but, the word-being Beni- 
Kedem, or Bed’ ween, whose wisdom consisted largely in prov- 
erbs, ‘‘ wise saws aud modern instances,’ together with a 
keen observation of the facts of natural history and meteor- 
ology ; it is the proverbial philosophy of which the speakers in 
the Book of Job supply an admirable illustration that is here 
intended. Very different was the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
in which Moses was a proficient. It was both physical and 
metaphysical. Of the latter, vast stores have come down to 
our times, in the papyri, with a strange, mystical mythology, 
and dreams of the after-world.! 

“THe CEDAR TREE,... UNTO THE Hyssor.’’—That is, 
from the grandest to the most insignificant of vegetable prod- 
ucts. The cedar-is, both in bulk and height, the grandest of 
all the forest products of Western Asia, and probably had no 
known rival before the discovery of the giant sequoias of 
Western America and the colossal gum-trees of Australia. 
The hyssop is.the humblest of shrubs, a lowly evergreen, 
spreading a few inches above the desert sands, or clinging to 
a chink in the temple wall at Jerusalem, or projecting, like a 
little green spot, from the crevices of the pink cliffs of Edom... 

The College, Durham, England. 

_ oe 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


**SoLoMon’s WIsDOM EXCELLED THE WISDOM OF ALL THE 
CHILDREN OF THE EAST, AND ALL THE WispDOM oF EcyrtT.’’ 
—‘* The East ’’ has always been, to the dwellers in Palestine, 
the land of ‘the wise’’ (Matt. 2: 1), whose children are 


1 Nots.—A writer in The Contemporary Review for August finds an 
indication of Hebrew acquaintance with the Egyptian wisdom in the 
Sixteenth Psalm. “ The ninth and tenth verses,” he says, “in which is 
stated faith in God for the life after death, gives the sixfold distribution 
of the nature of human beings in the Egyptian philosophy. . . . The cor- 
respondence with the idea of the {Egyptian} “ Book of the Dead’ is so 
dose that it is difficult not to suspect that the Psalmist had them in his 
mind.” —Tue Enyjtor. été ~~» Mt ta ber. 
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deeply versed in the mysteries of nature, skilled in questions 
of origin and destiny. With regard to Egypt, which in very 
early times was already distinguished by an extensive learning, 
and. corresponding literature of its own, it is possible that 
here comparison is intended with some of the royal scholars of 
that old monarchy.. From Manetho we learn that Athothis, 
the second king of Egypt, “‘ practiced medicine and wrote 
books on anatomy.’’ In this respect he was followed by. a 
king of the third dynasty. Of the medical papyri, part of 
what refmains to us of the old literature of Egypt, portions are 
said to have been written by very, ancient kings. The Egyp- 

tians, like the Assyrians, made collections of their ‘‘ books,”’ 
and put them for safety in their temples. Starting from 
the fact of his unique endowment of wisdom, the name of 
Solomon bulks largely in the teeming legends of the Orient. 
He, is supposed to have understood the mysteries of magic, 
and many charms and incantations are attributed to him. 
His magic ring unfolded to him the past, the present, 
and the future.He was acquainted with the nature and 
powers of the different gems and herbs, and he is credited 
also with a knowledge of the speech of beasts and birds. 
This last is illustrated in the pretty Persian story: ‘* The king 
of Israel met, one day, the king of the ants, took the insect on 
his hand, and held converse with it, asking, Croesus-like, ‘Am 
not I the mightiest and most glorious of men?’ ‘ Not so,’ 
replied the ant king, ‘thou sittest on a throne of gold, but I 
make thy hand my throne, and thus am greater than thou.’ ”’ 






Ldgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





GOD GAVE SOLOMON 


AFETY 
UPPLY FOR HIS PEQPLE. 
ENSE 





TALENTS ARE A TRUST. 








EVERY MAN ACCORDING TO HIS CHARGE. 


TOIL. 
SOME RULE. 
10 WRITE. 
SING. 


KEEP THE CHARGE OF THE LORD. 











SOLOMON = || 
HONORED 
GOD. | 


Trenton, N. J. 


G0D 
SOLOMON. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


““When peace, like a river, attendeth my way.” 

‘* My heart, that was heavy and sad."’ 

“My Father is rich in houses and lands."’ 

“The palace of the king." 

** Oh, could I speak the matchle&s worth."’ 

‘* Great is the Lord, the Prince of light and glory." 
**T have a song | love to sing.”’ 

** Jesus, the very thought of thee.” 


ASA 


Lesson Summary 


PICTURE of unparalleled prosperity is here presented. 
From end to end of the land peace prevailed, con- 
tinuing year after year while Solomon reigned. His riches 
were marvelous. Horses, chariots, and horsemen were numer- 
ous beyond precedent. Organization was so perfect, and income 
so liberal, that in all Solomon’s- enormous following ‘they 
lacked nothing.’’ Nor did these favors adorn an unworthy 
king. In wisdom, understanding, and largeness of heart, 
Solomon surpassed all men, even the_sages of historic promi- 
nence in all lands. His fame went everywhere, and his 
achievements were practically unlimited. His works included 
thousands of proverbs, a thousand songs, and disquisitions 
upon all of nature’s varied phases. To listen to his wisdom 
throngs Came from every land, even the greatest kings paying 
him homagg. Such was his wealth and his wisdom. 


2 Added Points 

A divinely favored administration and a prosperous people 
always go together. Sin is not Lane ** a reproach to any peo- — 
ple,’’ but a curse. 

Only under God’s guidance can great wealth and opportunity _ 
be used aright. ‘They may be a bane, or a blessing. 

Every man must fulfil his part ‘‘ according to his charge,’’ 
if prosperity is to abide. One dead organ may destroy the 
entire body. 

. ** As the sand that is on the sea shore,’’ so are the possi- 
bilities of God’s beneficence. None need be destitute in the 
midst of such plenty. 

Happy the man whose fame rests on his merits, end whose 
merits are of God ! 
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International Primary Lessons - 


(OPTIONAL) 
List for Fourth Quarter 


Job 38; Psa 19; Psa 104; John 1: 2-9; 
Rev. 


Golden Text. Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation — 
of the earth ; and the heavens are the work of thine hands. Heb. 2:30. — 


r. er Gen 1; 


2. eae Du.ucg. Gen. 6-8; Job 22; 13-18; Matt 24: 37-39; sede . 


26, 2 
‘Golden Text. While the earth remaineth,’seedtime and harvest and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall 
cease. Gen, 8 : 22. 
. The Call of Abraham. Gen. 12: 1-5; Gen 15: 1-18; Gen. #7: 
; Acts 7: 1-7; Rom. 4; Heb ix : 8-r0. 
"Golden Text.’ Abraham believed God, see 
Friend of God, Jas. 2: 23. 


4. Josern in Ecypr. 


Heb. rx : 22. 
The Lord wes with him, and that which he did, i 


Golden Text. 
Lord made it to prosper n- 39 : 23 (last clause). 


5. Tae Cai or Moss. Exod 2: 1-10; Exod. 3: 1-10; Mark 97% a 


10; Acts 7 : 20-35; Heb. 11 : 23-28. 
Golden Text. ‘and the Lord spake unto Moses, . . . as a man speak- 


eth unto his friend. Exod. 33 : 11 (first clause). 


6. bn. Sappatu. Gen. 2: 1-3; wets 20 : 8-11; Exod. 3 : 18-17; 
Neh. 73 3 y Mark 2 : 23-28; Joh 1-16, 

Gold len n Feet Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Exod, 
20 : 8, 


Tue Exopvus. Exod. 12: 29-42; Exod. 14, 15; Psa. 26-393 


Adis 
Coldes i Text. The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I 
fear? Psa. 27 : 1 (first clause). 
8. Tue Manna. Exod. 26: 1-15; Num. 11: 
6 : 28-35, 48-58. 
Golden Text. 
35 (first clause). 
9. Israet aT Srnat. 


105 : 


1-9; Psa. 78 : 23-25; Johu 


Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life. John 6% 
Exod. 19, 20, 32, Rom. 8 : 3; Gal. 3 : 10-43. 
Golden Text. The law was given by Moves, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ. John 1 : 17. 
10. In THE Promisep LaNp. 7-23; Josh. 1, 3,4; Psa. 78: 
53°55 j Psa. 105 : 42-45. 
olden Text. 1 will 
with milk and honey. 


Deut. 31 : 


2Y, 20 : 24 (middle clause). 


BB Gop’s, Mexrcies wy oe eg Deut. 8; 1 Sam. 7: 1-23; Psa. 
1-4; 2 Sam. 7 : 18-29; 
» Golden Text. The Lord i is oy Pabepherd ; I shall not want. Psa. 23: t% 


12. Revirw. 


Golden Text. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his. bene« 


fits. Psa. 103 : 2. 

13. Lue Birtn or Jesus. Gen. 3: Isa. 9: 6,7; Isa.7:14; Matt, 
1: 20-28; Matt. 2: 1-10; Luke x : 26- ae’ Labs 21-1 

Goldén Text. Unto is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 


ou 
which is Christ the Lord. Luke 2: 


XA 
The Call of Abraham 


Lesson for October 18 


By Julia E. Peck 


11. 


ITH a class of older children we could begin with the 
first clause of our golden text, ‘‘Abraham believed 
God,’’ and make this a lesson upon faith; but with these 


(x) 639 : 


not. 


and he was called the 


Gen 37: 41, 47; Psa. 105 : 16-23; Acts 7: 915; 


ive it unto you to possess it, a land that floweth © 
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al 


younger children, who have never known doubt, we may make ” ge 


this a lesson upon ‘‘ faithfulness,’’—that is, faithfulness to the 


‘ scall **Go ye imto all the world,’’ etc., and review with it our © 


missionary lessons. 

We illustrate by the story of Abraham, with the aid of a 
diagram, which shall be something like a map in the matter of 
proportion and direction, yet we will make our diagram more 
simple than gmap by omitting all names and places not needed 
in this partie ar lesson. 

We arrange our topics something in this way : 

1. God calls us (‘*Go ye into all the world,’’ etc.), 

2. Our preparation to answer the call. 

3. Watching for it (opportunity). 

4. Faithful obedience. 

We begin our lesson by making green lines on the black- 
board with the broad side of the crayon, to indicate the plains 
of the Euphrates. One of the children may draw here a white 
triang's, to stand for the tent in which, two thousand years 
before Christ came, a boy was born who would live to be chosen 
of God to go into another land, and teach hundreds of people 
about God our Father. 

We have miarked the plains of the Euphrates on the black- 
board in a position to allow the proportion and direction of 
what follows to be as exact as possible. 

For the sake of teaching something of the relation of events, 
we now indicate the land ‘‘ where Christ lived’ by drawing — 
its outline, one of the children drawing within it a cross. 

We begin here to show about the journey; for we need, in 
this somewhat abstract lesson, something of stirand movement 
in order to hold attention. Weg all, for this reason, take active 
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part in drawing the picture-map, tracing the journey quickly 
by turn, using dotted lines, and explaining the incidents by 
the way. 

Abram’s father, and all the neighbors living in the tents far 
and near, prayed to the sun, moon, and stars, calling them 
their gods. The children draw over the tents small circles to 
stand for sun, moon, and stars. Abram prayed to our God, 
who made all the heavenly bodies. 
to do with the false gods of his neighbors, who, no doubt, 
abused him for refusing to pray with them. 
to seek new pasture lands, where he could teach all the grown 
people, and train all the children to believe in the living God. 

** The Lord said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto the land 
that I will show thee: ... and in thee shall all the families 
of the earth be blest.”’ 

We pause here to talk of this Holy Land (pointing to the 
cross on the map), and explaining how, after all these years, 


He would have nothing 


God called Abram 


God's promise to Abram has reached us, and we too are 
chosen to give it to others. Abram lived so close to our Father 
that he heard and understood the call. Teach the golden 
text here, and talk of Abram’s faithfulness. 
always, without asking ‘* Why ?’”’ 

The teacher helps the children to trace the journey (dotted 
lines) along the eastern slope of the Syrian hills to Damascus, 
then on to Canaan, where an altar was raised to our God (a 


Abram obeyed 


small square), then on to Egypt, because of the famine (pic- 
tures in the children’s geographies will help us at this point), 
and then back again to Bethel. 

This has been done briefly and quickly, and; as incidents to 
illustrate our points, we have told of Abram’s generosity to 
Lot, and quoted freely from Genesis 22, in which the words 
are simple. We reach our climax, calling a child to draw.on 
the blackboard ‘‘a picture of the whole world’’ (a large 
circle). God calls us, saying, ‘* Go ye into all the world,’’ etc. 

We are not ready yet to go. We have first to learn obe- 
dience and faithfulness in doing the work nearest at hand ; 
we have to learn more from Christ our Lord of the message we 
are to give. But, while we are getting ready to obey God’s 
call, we may possibly find many ways to help others to carry 
the good news to other lands. Who will try? 


Northampton, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—teligious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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Recent Conservative Theological 
Research * 


HE work of Salmond on The Christian Doctrine of 
Immortality is an agreeable indication that the 
researches of the English-speaking theological world can 
lead as well as be led. To a greater or.less extent all of 
the works reviewed here aim at a modification of the tra- 
ditional views, and attempts have been made to divide 
the resultant theories into three kinds; namely, the 
universalist, the conditional, and the probationist. For 
all of these volumes treat of immortality, not in the nar- 
row, but in the wider,- sense, covering, in fact, the entire 
eschatological field. Salmond's work is undoubtedly 
the most exhaustive that has been issued on the subject, 
and this, in connection with the fact that its outcome is 
not a sensational innovation, but substantially a defense 
of what are currently accepted as the biblical teachings on 
this subject, makes the book especially valuable and 
welcome. The first two or three parts are largely pre- 
liminary, treating of the beliefs in immortality enter- 
~* The Christian Doctrine of power. By Stewart D. F. Salmond, 
° 


M.A., D. D., Professor in the Free Churc iege at Aberdeen. 8vo, pp. 
xii, you. Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark. 14 s. 


Die Eschatologischen Aussagen Jesu in den Synoptischen Evangelien. 
Von Dr. Erich Haupt, Professor in Halle. 8vo, pp. viii, 167. rlin : 
Reuther & Reichard. 3.60 marks. 


Dogmatique Chrétienne. Par Jules Bovon, Professeur A la faculté de 


— de I’ Eglise libre au Cantén de Vaad. Tome premier. 8vo, pp. 
549- usatine : Georges Bridel & Cie. ro francs. 

Jesu Muttersprache. Von Lic. Amold Meyer. 8vo, pp. xiv, 175. Frei- 
barg: J.C. B. Mohr. 3 marks. : - ‘a 
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tained by the ancient peoples. The author's method is 
purely historical, and not speculative, permitting the 

facts to speak for themselves. These facts he gives in 

rich abundance, especially from the religions of India, 

Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Greeks, Romans, and Chi- 

nese. The data furnished by the studies of specialists in 

the remhants and remains of the literatures of all these 

peoples are diligently utilized. Some of his results are 

very interesting, such as the proof that even at the €arli- 

est period the views of the Bgyptians in reference to the 

great beyond were ideally developed, and were by no 

means as crude as is often supposed in the interests. of 

certain theories of a natural development of religious 

knowledge and faith. The bulk of the volume is then 

devoted to an investigation of the teachings of the Old 

and of the New Testament on the subject under considera- 

tion. In this part the evangelical reader will be amply 

rewarded, and will find old truths defended with new 

arguments. One of the attractive features of this study 

is its constant reference to the recent researches on this 
subject. The author has constantly before his eyes the 
attacks made on the Church's teachings, and, while do- 
ing full justice to that which may seem correct and plausi- 
ble in these newer theories, he adheres throughout his 
work, although with occasional slight modifications, to 
old truth, not hesitating, at times, however, to state this 
in new terms. The volume is a strong production, and 
merits close perusal. j 

Equally strong and somewhat akin to Salmond’ s volume 
in purpose, but decidedly more aggressive and even 
polemical in the interests of conservative biblical theology, 
is the-work of Haupt,—Dée Eschatologischen Aussagen 
Jesu in den Synoptischen Evangelien,—in which he 
investigates the eschatological teachings of our Lord in 
the first three Gospels. Like Salmond’s, Haupt's re- 
searches end also in, the conclusion of a unity, and not a 
diversity, of teachings by the New Testament books on 
the subject discussed, and in this tendency both antago- 
nize the current critical tendencies. Haupt, however, 
discusses his problem from a peculiar and important 
point of view,—namely, to determine to what extent the 
teachings and sayings of our Lord in reference to the 
future of the kingdom of God are dependent on the hopes 
and expectations of the Israel of the New Testament 
period. It is in perfect harmony with the more or less 
naturalistic tendencies of modern critical thought to make 
this dependency as large as possible, and so reduce that 
in Christ's words which is unique, and without a par- 
allel in contemporary thought, to a minimum. This, 
Haupt declares, is done by a process of ‘‘ exegetical 
anarchy,’’ against which his book is a protest. He is, 
however, willing to acknowledge the germ of truth in the 
newer view, and, on his part, maintains that the forms 
of thought employed by the Lord are drawn from the 
current thought of the day, but that into these old molds 
he poured the gold of a new revelation. The parallels 
between the contemporary literature and New Testament 
teachings are such only as far as forms are concerned, 
but are not such in substance. The sharp antagonism 
here exhibited to the more liberal tendencies of modern 
theological thought will be recognized at once. 

In the purely dogmatical field, the first volume of 
Bovon's Dogmatigue Chrétienne deserves mention in 
this connection. It, too, is a defense of substantially old 
truths, by new methods, and along- modern lines. The 
author is one of thé most diligent workers in the Fre 
Churches of Switzerland, as is evidenced by his excellent 
Theology of the New Testament noticed months ago in 
these columns. The new venture presents the fruits, in 
a systematic way, of the detailed researches found in the 
other volumes. His modern method of approaching the 
‘subject is apparent from the fact that he begins, in ac- 
cordance with inductive or experimental method, with 
the analysis of the spiritual condition and needs of man, 
and then ascends to theology proper. His divisions are 
accordingly these four: First, Original State of Man as a 
Child of God ; second, Sinful State of Man ; third, The 
Saving Grace of God ; fourth, The Consummation of the 
Work of Grace. The first volume completes the first two 
parts, and begins with the third. The author aims at 
treating with fairness the positions of newer theology, 
and, in fact, accepts some Of its teachings. On the 
whole, however, he is conservative, although not quite 
so much so as Godet, Oltramore, and men of that type. 

Of lesser detailed researches, probably none in recent 
months surpass in interest the study of Meyer on the 
Mother Tongue of Christ,—/esu Muttersfprache,—in 
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which he makes it plausible that Christ, during his min- 
istry, spoke the Galilean diaJect of the Aramaic, and that 
this fact will explain quite a number of exegetical difi- 
culties in the New Testament. In many of these attempts 
the author has doubtless been successful, but certainly 
not in all,—notably, not when he makes the enigmatical 
‘*Son of man"’ to be a circumlocution of ‘‘ man,"’ or of 
the personal pronoun ‘‘I.'’ The work is exceedingly 
suggestive for the New Testament student. 
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The Making of Pennsylvania: An Analysis of the Elements of 
the Population, and the Formative Influences that Created 
one of the Greatest of the American States. By Svdney 
George Fisher, B.A.. With map. (12mo, pp. iii, 364. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.) 


Mr. Fisher is fortunate in being the first to take up a 
very interesting subject, and to treat it with a fairly ade- 
quate knowledge. This is defective chiefly as regards 
the European background of the German immigration, 
and the purely theological questions involved in the 
differences of the sects. The early history of Pennsyl- 
vania, especially on the side of race and religion, is a 
most interesting chapter of history. The country was a 
museum of all the religious eccentricities of Protestant 
Europe, ali drawn-hither by Penn's offer of an escape 
from religious intolerance. Swede, English, Welsh, 
German, Dutch, and Scotch-Irish dwelt together, not 
always in unity, furnishing the elements of the most 
varied and complex society then known -to mankind. 
Mr. Fisher is a Friend by his antecedents, though ap- 
parently not so by his convictions. His account of the 
Friends is the fullest and most sympathetic, but is in- 
jured by his preference for the side of the ‘‘ Hicksites,’’ as 
their ‘‘unfriends’’ call them. His account of the theology 
of Fox and the early Friends is vitiated by this. He is 
right in saying that Fox was not the founder of the Society 
of Friends, but an early adherent. He says, however, 
that the severe doctrines of Calvinism produced men of 
stronger fiber than did either Quakerism or German 
pietism, and to this he ascribes the great influence of 
the Scotch-Irish in the history of the state. 
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The egg er Problem of To-day: Preformation or Epigenesis. 
The Basis of a Theory of Organic Development. y Pro- 
fessor Dr. Oscar Hertwig. Authorized translation by P. 
Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. With glossary. (16mo, pp. xx, 148. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25.) 


Twenty-five years ago, when Dr. Huxley startled the 
world with protoplasm, the cell was reputed to yield up 
the secret of life. It has not, only removed it a stage. 
Neither the constituent atoms of the cell nor its working 
explain life. To-day the riddle turns on the vital cause 
which leads cells apparently, chemically, physically, 
alike, to develop into all the myriad differing species 
and individuals. Weismann claims an occult complex 
force within the germ cell. His opponents assert that 
the pressure of external forces shapes the growing cell. 
To-day, this issue is the biological battle-field. In this 
short volume it is as clearly given as so complex a topic 
can be, and from it a layman can grasp the conditions 
of the contest, if he will be patient, and use the glossary 
furnished faithfully. 

an 
By William Carleton. 
In four volumes. Vol. I. 


London: J. M. Dent & Co. ; 
$1.50 per vol.) 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 
Edited by D. J. O' Donoghue. 
(1r2mo, illustrated, pp. lvi, 218. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Those who wish to know the genuine character, every- 
day life, homely joys and sorrows, of the Irish peasant on 
his native soil, must still resort to Carleton’s vivid por- 
traits, first published more than sixty years ago. Him- 
self the son of a peasant, and brought up among those 
who used the Irish tongue, he depicted a notable variety 
of chasacters in humble life. He was not blird to their 
faults, nor too partial to their virtues, but showed them as 
they were in the days of hedge-schools and barbarously 
severe penal laws, which yet failed of their purpose. 
Mr. O' Donoghue has prefixed an excellent Introduction 
to the present edition, in which the humorous drawings 
of Phiz (H. K. Browne) are retained. 
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By Julia C. R.* Dorr. 


A Cathedral Pilgrimage. ; (18mo, pp. vii, 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


277: 75 cents. ) 

In simple yet charming prose, a gifted New England 
poetess here tells of her round of visits to the great cathe- 
drals of England, from the entrancing beauty of Wells, 
which seemed to belong to fairyland, to the venerable 
Church of Canterbury, which for centuries was the yearly 





























October 3,°1896 : 


resort of English pilgrims. Without at- 
tempting to describe the architectural 
details, Mrs. Dorr records her impres- 
sions of these grand, imperishable monu- 
ments of the church of the middle ages, 
with their long-drawn aisles, fretted vaults, 
somber towers, and soaring spires. 





Convention Calendar for 


1896 


Massachusetts, at Northampton . October 6-8 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford . October 6-8 
Virginia, at Staunton . ... .. . October 6-8 
Maine, at Saco. . , October 13-15 
Vermont, at Burlington . . .. . October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle , . , . Octob@r 13-15 
Oklahoma, at El] Reno .... . October 13-16 
, New Hampshire, at Nashua. . Novémber 10-12 
Rhode Island, at Providence , November 13, 14 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo , , . November 17-19 
Tennessee, at Nashville . . November 17-19 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 23-25 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. . . . November 27-29 
British North America 


New Brunswick, at Woodstock . . October 13-15 
Nova Scotia, at Truro. . .. . . October 22-24 
Ontario, at London . .-» & . October 27-29 
Prince Edward Island, at Summer- 

SOs. 2 6 tc eo ce + October 27-89 


India 
Bengali, at Calcutta. . . . . . . October 
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80 cents per line, with discount.of 10 per cent 
en an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 


one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
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For nerve tonic use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. H. M. Harlow, Augusta, Me., 
says: ‘‘I regard it as one of the best remedies 
in all cases in which the system requires an 
I have used it freely 
with most excellent results.’’ 


acid and a nerve tonic. 


Sickness n ong 


lidren is 


valent at all seasons 
of the year, but can avoided argely when they are 
properly cared for. /n/ant Health is the title of a valu- 


able pamphlet accessible to all who will send address to 
the wy" Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 


33 East 17th Street, New York 
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From The Watchman. 


The pages are marked by spiritual insight 
and sympathy, and faith shines through them. 


Frém The Southern Churchman. 


In this tastefully bound volume the author 
has, in an earnest and reverent spirit, striven 
to reveal to sprrowing humanity the silver lin- 
ing of the cioud which can only be truly per- 
ceived by the Christian. Its object, therefore, 
is a noble one; and, after an examination of 
its contents, we feel confident it has a divine 
message for many “* who sit in darkness.” 


From Christian Work. 


Its pages are full of good cheer and strength- 
ening, and the tired and afflicted, under - 
ever form their sorrow may come, will find 
much here to turn their thoughts into channels 
which will enable them to bear more patiently 
their trials, and reap from them blessings 
instead. The little volume will, no doubt, 
prove a blessing to many. 


From Zion's Herald. 


Whatever Dr. Trumbull writes is worth 
reading. In this little volume he has a fruit- 
ful and. practical theme, and treats it in a 
variety of aspects. The mission of sorrow as 
a test and preparation for spiritual good is 
opened ina luminous and helpful way. Wait- 
ing, the right bearing of sorrow, comfort in 
sorrow, and the expression of sympathy, are 
among the suggestive titles to chapters. This 
is one of the best books of consolation. 


From The Episcopal Recorder, 


This little volume bears the marks of per- 
sonal experience, while its chapters are, in 

int of fact, little essays written in choicest 
english and adorned with numerous and apt 
quotations from the Scriptures and modern 
poetical writers. .. . All through the scholarly 
style of the accomplished writer is combined 
with lucid and true teaching, so that the read- 
ing of the book will be found elevating and 
instructive as well as attractive, a union of 
qualities as rare as it is desirable. 


From The Free Methodist. 


One of the most comforting and helpful little 
books we have read in some time is Dr. 
H. Clay Trumbull’s work, entitled, In Tribu- 
lation ; or, the ong of Trials. Like man 
of the consolatory psalms of David, the boo 
itself was born of tribulation. Hence its every 
utterance will be found adapted to consoling 
the hearts of the tried, the tempted, the dis- 
tressed, the suffering, and the sorrowing. It 
is written in Dr. Trambull’s lucid, forcible, 
ors and attractive style, and cannot be read 
without much spiritual profit. It contains 150 
pages, clearly printed on good paper, sub- 
stantially vo A in beautifully tinted cloth, 
with gilt top and white and green side stamp. 
It will make a fine gift book. 
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Bound in fine cloth. 


1031 Walnut Street. 
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In Tribulation 


Or, The Blessing of Trials 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Worps of comfort are needed by every one. 

The proffered words of comfort in this book 
are written out of experience in trials, and in their 
blessing, and they show what we can gain through 
trials as in no other way. The book abounds in 
hopeful views of life, and in courage-inspiring re- 
vealings of the “ bright side.” 


Price, 75 cents 


John D. Wattles & Co. ‘ 


From The Independent. 


A blessing is in this little book, we are sure, 
for all that mourn. The God of all comfort 
must have been near the author when he 
wrote it. 


From The Lutheran Observer. 


It is rich in messages from the God of all 
comfort to those who are in any wise afflicted. 


From The North Carolina Presbyterian. 


A very choice book of its kind. Dr. Trum- 
bull, as a writer, is clear, forcible, and original 
—presents things that are new in a way that is 
clear and forcible, and things that are old ina 
way that always is new and. taking. The 
book is one that is comforting and faith- 
strengthening. 


From The Central Christian Advocate. 


Dr. Trumbull’s pen is the pen of a ready 
writer, and he uses it in this book as an in- 
strument for the encouragement and consola- 
tion of the tried and the burdened. He knows, 
moreover, how to talk on high and holy 
themes, how to deal with the difftcult ques- 
tions of God’s providential government with- 
out using any cant terms, and without assum- 
ing any sanctimonious tones, 


From The Congregationalist. 


Among devotional books designed to give 
courage and comfort to the sorrowing we have 
seldom read a more thoughtful, helpful little 
volume than In Tribulation, by Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull. He probes the inner meaning of 
words in a very suggestive way, seeking, for 
instance, to give the root idea of “ tribula- 
tion,’’ “ trouble,”’ “ chastisement,’’ and 
**comfort ;”’ and there are excellent chapters 
on the conduct of life, such as Waiting as a 
Duty, Never Giving Up, and Giving Expres- 
sion to Sympathy. We can say nothing bet- 
ter than that Dr. Trumbull’s book is true to 
his own definition of the purpose of comfort, 
in that it is strengthening, invigorating, 
inspiring. 


From The. Methodist Herald. 


In the literature of sorrow much is written 
in a. purely sympathetic strain or with the 
intent of aiding those in trial to bear it as 
bravely as they may in the hope of self-benefit, 
the prospect of final release and reward. The 
author of this volume does all and much more 
than this. He would instruct the soul in 
tribulation how to endure rightly; how to 
view God's purpose in trying his children from 
a higher and broader than the selfish stand- 

int ; how to glorify God in the fires, and to 
be by one’s very infirmity a source of strength 
and Splifting to others. The Christian, under 
whatever form of afflictioh, may read these 
chapters, not to exclaim, “ Ye are all misera- 
ble comforters !”’ but to discover new benefits 
and consolations in his need. 


I2mo, 160 pages 
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the Cimes is the question that con- 


Sronts busy people. 
The Chauteuqua Reading Circle 
solves the problem. There are no exam- 
tnations, but many — jor readers. 
Forty thousand graduates show that the 
plan ts practicable. FRENCH-GREEK 
begins Oct. 1. Send for circulars to 
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larveying & Mapping 
English Branches Rehools, 
Book Keeping Bex 853, Scranton, Pa. 





PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 





Washington. Both sexes. 57th year. Healthful. 
Beautiful. 17 teachers, 12 courses. Cost moderate. 
For beautifully illustrated catal add 


ddress, 
OMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 








Do not Stammer 


The Philadelphia Institute has been in suc- 
cessful operation for twelve years. In that time 
hundreds of the most severe cases have been 
gememnaey cured. The method is the fruit of 
ong personal effort of Edwin S. Johnston to over- 
come an impediment with which he had suffered 
for forty xeers. Can refer to John D. Wattles 
& Co., publishers of ‘The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 6o page book to THe PHiLapeLrnta 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 











311 East Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. 
Eleven years’ experience in preparing persons for the 
Civil Service. Our students are in every department of 
the Government. Now is a good time to’ prepare. 
Eighty-five thousand positions now under the Civil 


Service. Instruction by mail. Money refunded if you 
deo not fais the examination. Reference: National 
Capital Bank. 
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of two years. Send for catalog. 
BARONESS ROSE POSSE, 23 Irvington St., Boston. 


BOSTON * INSTITUTE and Train 
fsck OLAMMOLOLO er saarsescae™ 


Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sanday School Times. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 


A Singular Life 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps $1.25 


‘* Miss Phelps’s book is one which men and 
women will bebetter for reading. The very 
heart of life,—pure and true, passionate and 
strong, pulses in it,—and to that heart of life 
no one can approach save with reverent foot- 
steps. Every line in the book is worth re- 
reading. . . . Miss Phelps is satisfied with 
nothing less than the best—in life, in love, and 
in religion.'’"—London Christian World. 


Lhis is one of the most tremendous in- 


ever read. Itis a marked sign of the times 
that one of the foremost writers of America 
—for such Mrs. Phelps Ward is—should 
devote her latest work to the arraignment 
of this sin against God and crime against 
man.— Onward, Taronto, 
Cn-9, 
Sold by booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 
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Thompson’s | out 
Popular Anthe ber 
Containing 200 pages of six 
thems, Selected by the po five 
choir leaders in all parts of by = 
Every Selection a re desi 
Beautiful and artistic, but not t cha 
average choir. Every choir : Offic, 
popular book by the author of “ O — 
Lilies Bloom." The book has bee. ore 
public but a short time, and the ninth a 
now almost exhausted. Price, $1.00, bo % 





for 50 cents, Order a sample Copy of this, the 
best anthem book published in America. Sample 
pages free. Address, 


WILL L. THOMPSON & CO., East Liverpool, Ohio, 


‘Autumn Services 


|'** The Feast of Thanksgiving,’’ ‘* Our Autumn 
| Reunion,’’ ‘* Crowning of the Year,’’ ‘‘ Gates 
| of Zion.’’ 5 cents each; three samples, b 
mail, 10 cents. JOHN J. Hoop, 1024 Areh 
St., Philad’a; 940 W. Madison St., Chicago, 








HARVEST BLESSINGS 


A new S. S. concert exercise. Price, 5 cents each; $4 
perroo. Samples of three different kinds sent on receipt 
of ro cents. W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston. 

The latest and‘best book 


UPLIFTING SONGS ?> praise meetings, 


re- 
vivals, and Sabbath-schools, cts. stpaid. mor 
men pages free. THE JOHN URCH [OMPANY, 
Cincinnati—New York—Chicago. 
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‘HIGHEST PRAISE ** $325: 


Christian Endeavor Hymns. $39 per 100. 
‘ I BIGLOW & MAIN CO. ae 
76 East oth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


RANDALL'S Easy Anthems. Nos. 1 and 2 com- 


ined. per doz. Sample, 25 cts. Bethel Chimes 
for Sunday-Schools, 96 pp. $1.50 per doz. Sample, 10 cts. 
R. H Rawpat:, Pa, 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Study the Bible Intelligently 


The Variorum Bibie is the best aid to this end obtain- 
able. Its foot-notes enable the reader to arrive at a truer, 
fuller, and deeper meaning of the text,and its aids quickly 
put him in possession g@* mass of information that 
would otherwise be had omiy by !@ng research or special 
books. . 

Send for full descriptive circular. 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., Cooper Union, N.Y. 
Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school Dooks and 
supplies a specialty. 


164 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. City 








GENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN FOR 
Ball Bearing Weather Strip. Positive novelty. 
Sure seller. Simple, cheapest, best fuel-saver. 
Used by U. S. Government. Large profits. Sample 
sent by mail, 35 cents. Give size of window. Circulars 
free. 1331 Arch Street 
MARCH WEATHER STRIP CO., Philada., Pa. 


savin specialties to 


SALESMEN 222i" 


Every business man wants them. roo per cent fit. 
Fine Yide lines. Model Mfg.Co., Box T, South Bend. Ind. 


to sell office and labor- 
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dictments of the drink traffic that we have é 





limited time we will send it, postpaid, for 75g \yj 
One sample copy sent, postpaid, to any choir lezuc.,” 


, In the Autumn Time (new 
Harvest Rainbow's Promised Light, The 
| nfo Seed, all with mu 
Exercises and recitations. Harvest Fruits . 
imary). 5 cents each; $4 per hundred. Harvest 
ecitations, 15 cents. Harvest Concert Book, 50 cents, 
Henry D. Noyes & Ce., Boston, . 
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part in drawing the picture-map, tracing the journey quickly 
by turn, using dotted lines, and explaining the incidents by 
the way. 

Abram’s father, and all the neighbors living in the tents far 
and near, prayed to the sun, moon, and stars, calling them 
their gods, The children draw over the tents small circles to 
stand for sun, moon, and stars. 
who made all the heavenly bodies. He would have nothing 
to do with the false gods of his neighbors, who, no doubt, 
abused him for refusing to pray with them, God called Abram 
to seek new pasture lands, where he could teach all the grown 
people, and train all the children to believe in the living God. 

** The Lord said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto the land 
that I will show thee: ... and in thee shall all the families 
of the earth be blest.’’ 

We pause here to talk of this Holy Land (pointing to the 

cross on the map), and explaining how, after all these years, 
God's promise to Abram has reached us, and we too are 
chosen to give it to others. Abram lived so close to our Father 
that he heard and understood the call. Teach the golden 
text here, and talk of Abram’s faithfulness. 
always, without asking ‘* Why?’”’ 
_ The tgacher helps the children to trace the journey (dotted 
lines) along the eastern slope of the Syrian hills to Damascus, 
then on to Canaan, where an altar was raised to our God (a 
small square), then on to Egypt, because of the famine (pic- 
tures in the children’s geographies will help us at this point), 
and then back again to Bethel. 

This has been done briefly and quickly, and; as incidents to 
illustrate our points, we have told of Abram’s generosity to 
Lot, and quoted freely from Genesis 22, in which the words 
are simple. We reach our climax, calling a child to draw.on 
the blackboard ‘‘a picture of the whole world’’ (a large 
circle). God calls us, saying, ‘* Go ye into all the world,’’ etc. 

We are not ready yet to go. We have first to learn obe- 
dience and faithfulness in doing the work nearest at hand; 
we have to learn more from Christ our Lord of the message we 
are to give. But, while we are getting ready to obey God’s 
call, we may possibly find many ways to help others to carry 
the good news to other lands. Who will try? 


Abram prayed to our God, 


Abram obeyed 


Northampton, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—teligious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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Recent Conservative Theological 
Research * 


HE work of Salmond on The Christian Doctrine of 
Immortality is an agreeable indication that the 
researches of the English-speaking theological world can 
lead as well as be led. To a greater or.less extent all of 
the works reviewed here aim at a modification of the tra- 
ditional views, and attempts have been made to divide 
the resultant theories into three kinds; namely, the 
universalist, the conditional, and the probationist. For 
all of these volumes treat of immortality, not in the nar- 
row, but in the wider,- sense, covering, in fact, the entire 
eschatological field. Salmond’s work is undoubtedly 
the most exhaustive that has been issued on the subject, 
and this, in connection with the fact that its outcome is 
not a sensational innovation, but substantially a defense 
of what are currently accepted as the biblical teachings on 
this subject, makes the book especially valuable and 
welcome. The first two or three parts are largely pre- 
liminary, treating of the beliefs in immortality enter- 


By Stewart D. F. Salmond, 


* The Christian Doctrine of pneoaecality. 
College at Aberdeen. 8vo, pp. 


M.A., D. D., Professor in the Free Churc 
xii, pou. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 14 s. 

Die Eschatologischen Aussagen Jesu in den Synoptischen Evangelien. 
Von Dr. Erich Haupt, Professor in Halle. 8vo, pp. viii, 167. rlin : 
Reuther & Reichard. 3.60 marks. 


Dogmatique Chrétienne. Par Jules Bovon, Professeur A la faculté de 


théologie de |’ Eglise libre au Cantén de Vaad. Tome premier. 8vo, pp. 
549- usamne : Georges Bridel & Cie. 10 francs. 

Jesu Muttersprache. Von Lic. Amold Meyer. 8vo, pp. xiv,176. Frei- 
barg: J. C. B. Mohr. 3 marks. ses * 
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tained by the ancient peoples. The author's method is 
purely historical, and not speculative, permitting the 
facts to speak for themselves. These facts he gives in 
rich abundance, especially from the religions of India, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Greeks, Romans, and Chi- 
nese. The data furnished by the studies of specialists in 
the remhants and remains of the literatures of all these 
peoples are diligently utilized. Some of his results are 
very interesting, such as the proof that even at the €arli- 
est period the views of the Bgyptians in reference to the 
great beyond were ideally developed, and were by no 
means as crude as is often supposed in the interests. of 
certain theories of a natural development of religious 
knowledge and faith. The bulk of the volume is then 
devoted to an investigation of the teachings of the Old 
and of the New Testament on the subject under considera- 
tion. In this part the evangelical reader will be amply 
rewarded, and will find old truths defended with new 
arguments. One of the attractive features of this study 
is its constant reference to the recent researches on this 
subject. The author has constantly before his eyes the 
attacks made on the Church's teachings, and, while do- 
ing full justice to that which may seem correct and plausi- 
ble in these newer theories, he adheres throughout his 
work, although with occasional slight modifications, to 
old truth, not hesitating, at times, however, to state this 
in new terms. The volume is a strong production, and 
merits close perusal. , 

Equally strong and somewhat akin to Salmond’ s volume 
in purpose, but decidedly more aggressive and even 
polemical in the interests of conservative biblical theology, 
is the-work of Haupt,—Dée Eschatologischen Aussagen 
Jesu in den Synoptischen Evangelien,—in which he 
investigates the eschatological teachings of our Lord in 
the first three Gospels. Like Salmond's, Haupt's re- 
searches end also in, the conclusion of a unity, and not a 
diversity, of teachings by the New Testament books on 
the subject discussed, and in this tendency both antago- 
nize the current critical tendencies. Haupt, however, 
discusses his problem from a peculiar and important 
point of view,—namely, to determine to what extent the 
teachings and sayings of our Lord in reference to the 
future of the kingdom of God are dependent on the hopes 
and expectations of the Israel of the New Testament 
period. It is in perfect harmony with the more or less 
naturalistic tendencies of modern critical thought to make 
this dependency as large as possible, and so reduce that 
in Christ's words which is unique, and without a par- 
allel in contemporary thought, to a minimum. This, 
Haupt declares, is done by a process of ‘‘ exegetical 
anarchy,’’ against which his book is a protest. He is, 
however, willing to acknowledge the germ of truth in the 
newer view, and, on his part, maintains that the forms 
of thought employed by the Lord are drawn from the 
current thought of the day, but that into these old molds 
he poured the gold of a new revelation. The parallels 
between the contemporary literature and New Testament 
teachings are such only as far as forms are concerned, 
but are not such in substance. The sharp antagonism 
here exhibited to the more liberal tendencies of modern 
theological thought will be recognized at once. 

In the purely dogmatical field, the first volume of 
Bovon's Dogmatigue Chrétienne deserves mention in 
this connection. It, too, is a defense of substantially old 
truths, by new methods, and along-modern lines. Th 
author is one of th® most diligent workers in the ref 
Churches of Switzerland, as is evidenced by his excellent 
Theology of the New Testament noticed months ago in 
these columns. The new venture presents the fruits, in 
a systematic way, of the detailed researches found in the 
other volumes. His modern method of approaching the 
‘subject is apparent from the fact that he begins, in ac- 
cordance with inductive or experimental method, with 
the analysis of the spiritual condition and needs of man, 
and then ascends to theology proper. His divisions are 
accordingly these four: First, Original State of Man as a 
Child of God ; second, Sinful State of Man ; third, The 
Saving Grace of God ; fourth, The Consummation of the 
Work of Grace. The first volume completes the first two 
parts, and begins with the third. The author aims at 
treating with fairness the positions of newer theology, 
and, in fact, accepts some Of its teachings. On the 
whole, however, he is conservative, although not quite 
so much so as Godet, Oltramore, and men of that type. 

Of lesser detailed researches, probably none in recent 
months surpass in interest the study of Meyer on the 
Mother Tongue of Christ,—j/esu Muttersprache,—in 
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which he makes it plausible that Christ, during his min- 
istry, spoke the Galilean dialect of the Aramaic, and that 
this fact will explain quite a number of exegetical difii- 
culties in the New Testament. In many of these attempts 
the author has doubtless been successful, but certainly 
not in all,—notably, not when he makes the enigmatical 
‘*Son of man’’ to be a circumlocution of ‘‘man,"’ or of 
the personal pronoun ‘‘I.'' The work is exceedingly 
suggestive for the New Testament student. 
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The Making of Pennsyivania: An Analysis of the Elements of 
the Population, and the Formative Influences that Created 
one of the Greatest of the American States. 
George Fisher, B.A.. With map. 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 


By Svdney 
(12mo, pp. iii, 364. Phila- 
$1.50.) 


Mr. Fisher is fortunate in being the first to take up a 
very interesting subject, and to treat it with a fairly ade- 
quate knowledge. This is defective chiefly as regards 
the European background of the German immigration, 
and the purely theological questions involved in the 
differences of the sects. The early history of Pennsyl- 
vania, especially on the side of race and religion, is a 
most interesting chapter of history. The country was a 
museum of all the religious eccentricities of Protestant 
Europe, all drawn-hither by Penn's offer of an escape 
from religious intolerance. Swede, English, Welsh, 
German, Dutch, and Scotch-Irish dwelt together, not 
always in unity, furnishing the elements of the most 
varied and complex society then known -to mankind. 
Mr. Fisher is a Friend by his antecedents, though ap- 
parently not so by his convictions. His account of the 
Friends is the fullest and most sympathetic, but is in- 
jured by his preference for the side of the ‘‘ Hicksites,’’ as 
their ‘‘unfriends’’ call them. His account of the theology 
of Fox and the early Friends is vitiated by this. He is 
right in saying that Fox was not the founder of the Society 
of Friends, but an early adherent. He says, however, 
that the severe doctrines of Calvinism produced men of 
stronger fiber than did either Quakerism or German 
pietism, and to this he ascribes the great influence of 
the Scotch-Irish in the history of the state. 
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The ag etre Problem of To-day: Preformation or Epigenesis. 
The Basis of a Theory of Organic Development. y Pro- 
fessor Dr. Oscar Hertwig. Authorized translation by P. 
Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. Wien glossary. (16mo, pp. xx, 148. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25.) 


Twenty-five years ago, when Dr. Huxley startled the 
world with protoplasm, the cell was reputed to yield up 
the secret of life. It has not, only removed it a stage. 
Neither the constituent atoms of the cell nor its working 
explain life. To-day the riddle turns on the vital cause 
which leads cells apparently, chemically, physically, 
alike, to develop into all the myriad differing species 
and individuals. Weismann claims an occult complex 
force within the germ cell. His opponents assert that 
the pressure of external forces shapes the growing cell. 
To-day, this issue is the biological battle-field. In this 
short volume it is as clearly given as so complex a topic 
can be, and from it a layman can grasp the conditions 
of the contest, if he will be patient, and use the glossary 
furnished faithfully. 
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Traits and Stories of the Trish Peasantry. 
Edited by D. J. O' Donoghue. 
(r2mo, illustrated, pp. lvi, 218. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


By William Carleton. 
In four volumes. Vol. I. 

London : J. M. Dent & Co. ; 
$1.50 per vol.) 


Those who wish to know the genuine character, every- 
day life, homely joys and sorrows, of the Irish peasant on 
his native soil, must still resort to Carleton’s vivid por- 
traits, first published more than sixty years ago. Him- 
self the son of a peasant, and brought up among those 
who used the Irish tongue, he depicted a notable variety 
of chasgacters in humble life. He was not blird to their 
faults, nor too partial to their virtues, but showed them as 
they were in the days of hedge-schools and barbarously 
severe penal laws, which yet failed of their purpose. 
Mr. O' Donoghue has prefixed an excellent Introduction 
to the present edition, in which the humorous drawings 
of Phiz (H. K. Browne) are retained. 
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By Julia C. R.*Dorr. 


A Cathedral Pilgrimage. ] 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


(18mo, pp. vii, 
277. 


75 cents. ) 

In simple yet charming prose, a gifted New England 
poetess here tells of her round of visits to the great cathe- 
drals of England, from the entrancing beauty of Wells, 
which seemed to belong to fairyland, to the venerable 
Church of Canterbury, which for centuries was the yearly 

















October 31896 : 


resort of English pilgrims. Without at- 
tempting to describe the architectural 
details, Mrs. Dorr records her impres- 
sions of these grand, imperishable monu- 
ments of the church of the middle ages, 
with their long-drawn aisles, fretted vaults, 
somber towers, and soaring spires. 












Convention Calendar for 


1896 


Massachusetts, at Northampton .- . October 6-8 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford . October 6-8 
Virginia, at Staunton .... . + - October 6-8 
Maine, atSaco....... + . October 13-15 
Vermont, at Burlington . . . , . October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle . . . . Octobtr 13-15 
Oklahoma, at El Reno .... . October 13-16 
New Hampshire, at Nashua. . Novémber 10-12 
Rhode Island, at Providence . November 13, 14 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo . , . November 17-19 
Tennessee, at Nashville . . November 17-19 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 23-25 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. . . . November 27-29 
British North America 


New Brunswick, at Woodstock . . October 13-15 
Nova Scotia, at Truro. . .. » . October 22-24 
Ontario, at London . .-« & . October 27-29 
Prince Edward Island, at Summer- 

SIGE. 5 0 oo 6 « » October 97-29 


India 
Bengali, at Calcutta. ...5.4. 





. October 
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Advertising Rate 
80 cents per line, with discount.of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for aspace of not less than 


one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
ether advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages, | Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





For nerve tonic use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. H. M. Harlow, Augusta, Me., 
says: ‘I regard it as one of the best remedies 
in all cases in which the system requires an 
acid and a nerve tonic. I have used it freely 
with most excellent results.’’ 





Sickness fmons lidren is valent at all seasons 
of the year, but can avoided ergely when they are 
properly cared for. /n/ant /eaith is the title of a valu- 
able pamphlet accessible to all who will send address to 
the Ny! Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 





Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 
33 East 17th Street, New York 
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In Tribulation 


Or, The Blessing of Trials 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


WORDS of comfort are needed by every one. 

The proffered words of comfort in this book 
are written out of experience in trials, and in their 
blessing, and they show what we can gain through 
trials as in no other way. The book abounds in 
hopeful views of life, and in courage-inspiring re- 
vealings of the “ bright side.” 





From The Watchman. 


The pages are marked by spiritual insight 
and sympathy, and faith shines through them. 


Frém The Southern Churchman. 


In this tastefully bound volume the author 
has, in an earnest and reverent spirit, striven 
to reveal to sprrowing humanity the silver lin- 
ing of the cloud which can only be Te 
ceived by the Christian. Its object, therefore, 
is a noble one ; and, after an examination of 
its contents, we feel confident it has a divine 
message for many “ who sit in darkness.” 


From Christian Work. 


Its pages are full of good cheer and strength- 
ening, and the tired and afflicted, under what- 
ever form their sorrow may come, will find 
much here to turn their thoughts into channels 
which will enable them to bear more patiently 
their trials, and reap from them Slontinien 
instead. The little volume will, no doubt, 
prove a blessing to many. 


From Zion’s Herald. 


Whatever Dr. Trumbull writes is worth 
reading. In this little volume he has a fruit- 
ful oat practical theme, and treats it in a 
variety of aspects. ‘The mission of sorrow as 
a test and preparation for spiritual good is 
opened ina luminous and helpful way. Wait- 
ing, the right bearing of sorrow, comfort in 
sorrow, and the expression of sympathy, are 
among the suggestive titlesto chapters. ‘This 
is one of the best books of consolation. 


From The Episcopal Recorder. 


This little volume bears the marks of per- 
sonal experience, while its chapters are, in 

int of fact, little essays written in choicest 
English and adorned with numerous and apt 
quotations from the Scriptures and modern 
poetical writers. .. . All through tHe scholarly 
style of the accomplished writer is combined 
with lucid and true teaching, so that the read- 
ing of the book will be found elevating and 
instructive as well as attractive, a union of 
qualities as rare as it is desirable. 


From The Free Methodist. 


One of the most comforting and helpful little 
books we have read in some time is Dr. 
H. Clay Trumbull’s work, entitled, In Tribu- 
lation ; or, the Blessing of Trials. Like man 
of the consolatory psalms of David, the boo 
itself was born of tribulation. Hence its every 
utterance will be found adapted to consoling 
the hearts of the tried, the tempted, the dis- 
tressed, the suffering, and the sorrowing. It 
is written in Dr. Trumbull’s lucid, forcible, 
easy, and attractive style, and cannot be read 
without much spiritual profit. It contains 1 
pages, clearly printed on good paper, sub- 
stantially bound in beautifully tinted cloth, 
with gilt top and white and green side stamp. 
It will make a fine gift book. 


Bound in fine cloth. 


1031 Walnut Street. 
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From The Independent. 


A blessiny is in this little book, we are sure, 
for all that mourn. he God of all comfort 
must have been near the author when he 
wrote it. 


From The Lutheran Observer. 


It is rich in messages from the God of all 
comfort to those who are in any wise afflicted. 


From The North Carolina Presbyterian. 


A very choice book of its kind. Dr. Trum- 
bull, as a writer, is clear, forcible, and original 
—presents things that are new in a way that is 
clear and forcible, and things that are old ina 
way that always is new and. taking. The 
book is one that is comforting and faith- 
strengthening. 


‘From The Central Christian Advocate. 


Dr, Trumbull’s pen is the pen of a ready 
writer, and he uses it in this book as an in- 
strument for the encouragement and consola- 
tion of the tried and the burdened. He knows, 
moreover, how to talk on high and holy 
themes, how to deal with the dificult ques- 
tions of God’s providential government with- 
out using any cant terms, and without assum- 
ing any sanctimonious tones, 


From The Congregationalist. 


Among devotional books designed to give 
courage and comfort to the sorrowing we have 
seldom read a more thoughtful, helpful little 
volume than In Tribulation, by Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull. He probes the inner meaning of 
words in a very suggestive way, seeking, for 
instance, to give the root idea of “ tribula- 
tion,”’  “‘ trouble,”’ “ chastisement,’’ and 
**comfort ;”’ and there are excellent chapters 


on the conduct of life, such as Waiting asa’ 


Duty, Never Giving Up, and Giving Expres- 
sion to Sympathy. We can say nothing bet- 
ter than that Dr. Trumbull’s book is true to 
his own definition of the purpose of comfort, 
in that it is strengthening, invigorating, 
inspiring. 


From The. Methodist Herald. 


In the literature of sorrow much is writtep 
in a. purely sympathetic strain or with the 
intent of aiding those in trial to bear it as 
bravely as ~_ may in the hope of self-benefit, 
the prospect of final release and reward. The 
author of this volume does all and much more 
than this. He would instruct the soul in 
tribulation ‘how to endure rightly; how to 
view God's purpose in trying his children from 
a higher and broader than the selfish stand- 
— ; how to glorify God in the fires, and to 

by one’s very infirmity a source of strength 
and fiplifting to others. The Christian, under 
whatever form of afflictioh, may read these 
chapters, not to exclaim, “‘ Ye are al] misera- 
ble comforters !’’ but to discover new benefits 
and consolations in his need, 


12mo, 160 pages 


Price, 75 cents 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the Cimes ts the question that con- 
Sronis busy peopile., 

The Chautauqua Reading Circle + 
solves the problem. There are no exam- 
tnations, but many helps for readers. 
Forty thousand gradua ete item that the 


flan ts practicable. NCH-GREEK 
begins Oct. 1. Send for circulars to 
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JON H. VINCENT, Dept. 29, Beffalo, N. Y. 
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PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. Both sexes. 57th year. Healthful. 
Beautiful. HA teachers, 12 courses. Cost moderate. 
For beautifully illustrated catal address, 

THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 
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* cessful operation for twelve years. 
hundreds of the most severe cases 
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come an impediment with whic 
for forty years. 





The Philadelphia Institute has been in suc- 
In that time 
have been 
The method is the fruit of 
ong personal effort of Edwin S. Johnston to over- 
i i he had suffered 
Can refer to John D. Wattles 
& Co., publishers of The Sunday School Times. 
Send for 60 page book to THe PHiLapELrnia 
INSTITUTE, 10373 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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311 East Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 


A Singular Life 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps $1.25 


‘* Miss Phelps’s book is one which men and 
women will bebetter for reading. The very 
heart of life,—pure and true, passionate and 
strong, pulses in it,—and to that heart of life 
no one can approach save with reverent foot- 
steps. Every line in the book is worth re- 
reading. . . . Miss Phelps is satisfied with 
nothing less than the best—in life, in love, and 
in religion.''—London Christian World. 

Lhis is one of the most tremendous in- | 
dictments of the drink traffic that we have 
ever read. It isa marked sign of the times 
that one of the foremost writers of America 
—for such Mrs. Phelps Ward is—should 
devote her latest work to the arraignment 
of this sin against God and crime against 
man,.— Onward, Taronto. 


Cnr, 
Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 





At prices from $1.25 
to $20.00. 
For Sale by all 











Thompson’s 
Popular Anthems.... 


Containing 200 pages of beautiful church ah- 
thems. Selected by the popular vote of 2000 
choir leaders in all parts of America. 

Every Selection a Choice Gem 
Beautiful and artistic, but not too difficult for the 
average choir. Every choir should have this 
popular book by the author of ‘‘ Come Where the 
Lilies Bloom." The book has been before the 
public but a short time, and the ninth edition is 
now almost exhausted. Price, $1.00, but for a _. 
limited time we will send it, postpaid, for 75 centey/ 
One sample copy sent, postpaid, to any choir leatic:,” 
for 50 cents, Order a sample copy of this, the 
best anthem book published in America, Sample 
pages free. Address, 

WILL L. THOMPSON & CO., East Liverpool, Ohio, 








Autumn Services 


\*** The Feast of Thanksgiving,’ ‘‘ Our Autumn 
Reunion,’’ ‘‘ Crowning of the Year,’’ ‘* Gates 
of Zion.’’ 5 cents each; three samples, «4 
mail, 10 cents. JOHN J. Hoop, 1024 Are 

St., Philad’a; 940 W. Madison St., Chicago 





In the Autumn Time (new), 


Harvest Rainbow's Promised Light, 
Exercises wiuectadcn’ “Harvest Frais . 


imary). 5 cents each; $4 per hundred. Harvest 
ecitations, 15 cents. Harvest Concert Book, cents. 
Henry D. Noyes & Ce., Boston, . 





HARVEST BLESSINGS 


A new S. S. concert exercise. Price, 5 cents each; $4 
per 100, a of three different kinds sent on receipt 
of 10 cents. . A. WILDE & CO., Boston. 


UPLIFTING SONGS 


vivals, and Sabbath-schools. 


for praise meetings, re- 

cts. postpaid. see 
“en pages free. THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Lincinnati—New York—Chicago. 


HIGHEST PRAISE "325250" 
$30 per 100. 
Christian Endeavor Hymns. $39 per 100. 
; THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. Figs 
76 East oth St., New York. 2:5 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
RANDALL'S Easy Anthems. Nos. 1 and 2 com- 








The latest and‘best book | 




















bined. per doz. Sample, 25 cts. Bethel Chimes - 
for Sunda -Schools, 966 Pp. $1.50 per doz. Sample, 10 cts. ' * 4 


. RANDALL, Pub., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Study the Bible Intelligently 


The Variorum Bible is the best aid to this end obtain- 
able. Its foot-notes enable the reader to arrive at a truer, 
fuller, and deeper meaning of the text,and its aids quickly 
put him in possession a mass of information that 
would otherwise be had 6n!, by !@ng research or special 
books. ‘ 

Send for full descriptive circular. 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., Cooper Union, N.Y. 
Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 


164 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. City 








GENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN FOR 
Ball Bearing Weather Strip. Positive novelty. 
Sure seller. Simp'e, cheapest, best fuel-saver. 


Used by U.S. Government. Large profits. Sample 


sent by —y 35 cents. Give size of window. Circulars 
free. 1331 Arch Street 
MARCH WEATHER STRIP CO., Philada., Pa. = 








Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
; ay School Times. 


the advertisement in The Su 





to sell office and labor- <= 
SALESMEN ‘siete 7 

merchants by samples. 
Every business man wants them. 100 per cent fit. 
Fine side lines. Model Mfg.Co., Box T, South Bend; Ind. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 3, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


° “‘ second-class matter.”’ 








Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
rates include postage : 


Ome Copy,one year... 2. 1 ee ee $1.50 
Qne cag ive yaar, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of ies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies 1" a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 

son only, and no names can be written or printed on 

te rs. 

Sy papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 

vidual addresses, at $1:00 each, and partly in a pack- 

to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one t-effice, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to.the extent that large 
pac! may be divided into smaller packages of five 
of more copies each, if desired. ; 

Free Copies. One free co y, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. . 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers nfay be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this. privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. hen it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost fo change is twenty- 
fivejcents to the end of the subscr' iption, Yi a packa 
cluli subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

should be careful to name, not only the post- 
ffice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
hich it has been sent. All addresses should include 
th county and state. 

1f% club subscription is renewed by some other pr 
4 than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
rson will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
r 





Sppoertees foe takes the place of the one formed 
paper will not be sent to any subscri beyond 


the time paid for, unless b: y reer uest. ‘e rs 
tor a club will invariably Be iscontinued at the Bo moe 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
= a of isswe of th t bl 
4 any one issue e ‘© enable 
allt teachers of a School to examine it, a be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One c one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two on Lave copies one year, 6 shillings each 
‘o mini $ an issi ies, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies 

papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 

be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

y= one addsess, whichever may be preferred by 
su 





rs. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Don’t simply blacken your stove— 
barnish it. 


ENAMELINE 

















WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS 
CHOCOLATE. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by th ds of h k Your 








cer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


. S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





"FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass..USA. 
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Beckonings from Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. It is not a memoir, but.a study of the most sympathetic and 
heipful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children, 









** It is such a tender and subtle study of real little 
souls and hearts.""—Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

“A man who has read it as thoroughly as I have 
cannot say too much good about it.” —Ldward W. 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


or mailed, at this price, by the p 





“ No one can read that little book without acquir- 
more 
of children’s needs, their 
victories.""—Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 
cago Kindergarten College. 
A book of 182 pages (5x rif, inches). Illustrated. - Price, $1.25. For sale by booksellers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
















sympathy, more psychical knowl- 
i and their 





Her World 
{Emily Huntington Miller, in The Independent. ] 


EHIND them slowly sank the western world, 
Before them new horizons opened wide— 
‘**Yonder,"’ he said, ‘‘ old Rome and Venice 
wait, 

And lovely Florence by the Arno’s tide."’ 
She heard, but rene nat f all her heart had sped, 
Where the young moon sailed through the sun- 
set red, 
“‘Yonder,’’ she thought, ‘“‘with breathing soft 
and deep, 
My little lad lies smiling in his sleep.” 


They sailed where Capri dreamed upon the sea, 
And Naples slept beneath her olive-trees ; 
They saw the plains where trod the gods of old 
Pink with the flush of wild anemones. 

They saw the marbles. by the Master wrought 
To shrine the heavenly beauty of his thought. 
Still ran one longing through her smiles and 


sighs— _ 
‘If I could see my little lad’s sweet eyes !"’ 


Down from her shrine the dear Madonna gazed, 
Her baby lying warm against her breast, 
‘* What does she see?'’ he whispered, ‘‘can she 
guess 
The cruel thorns to those soft temples pressed ?”* 
‘Ah, no!"’ she said, ‘‘she shuts him safe from 
harms, 
Within the love-locked harbor of her arms. 
No fear of coming fate could make me sad 
If so, to-night, I held my little lad."’ 


‘If you could choose,’’ he said, a royal boon, 
‘* Like that girl dancing yonder for the king, 
What gift from all her kingdom would you bid 
Obedient Fortune in her hand to bring?"’ 
The dancer's robe, the glittering banquet hall, 
Swam in a mist of tears along the wall— 
‘‘ Not power,"’ she said, ‘‘ nor riches, nor delight, 
But just to kiss my little lad to-night !"’ 


CAS 


The Kindergarten of the 
Street 


[Viola Roseboro’, in The Letter.] 


HAVE just seen a little procession on 
the street that drives me to seek an 
audience, 

Children formed this procession, but it 

was headed by a ‘‘cop,’’ an Irish moun- 


found even in New York. ‘ 

Yet he did not walk as proudly as ‘the 
finest’ are wont to; he slouched. A 
second look showed why ; he was letting 
himself down to grasp the hands of a pair 
of three-year-olds, one on each side, —such 
mites ! 

Around him, behind him, decorous and 
self-important, larger children gathered, 
trailing down Ninth Avenue, the observed 
of all observers. How satisfied they were 
with the situation! It was their affair! 
Their world had the professional attention 
of the cop and the interest of the street. 
I suppose there were thirty of them poking 
proudly along, their pace adjusted to the 
needs of the culprits, the three-year-olds. 
It looked for all the world as if they were 
being arrested, and as if the accompany- 


to disorderly conduct, so official were all 
in their bearing. It was not that way, to 
be sure. The tots were lost, so the girls 
I asked informed me. They had been 
found lying in the gutter, seemingly par- 
alyzed by fatigue and the novelty of their 
surroundings. The rest of the children 
were like the flowers that bloom in the 
spring, purely ornamental, and having 
nothing to do with the case. For all that, 
these girls answered me with a gravity and 
brevity that was nothing less than respon- 
sible. 

The policeman wore a lonely look, 
humorous and responsive to the tribute of 
the bystanders. The naughty ones (sex 
unknown) who had gone and lost them- 
selves in that reckless way, were now 
neither more nor less than automata. 
Their proximity to a policeman, and the 
excitement of the adventures preceding 
capture, had banished their souls from 
their bodies, and they stepped slowly 
along, half lifted. from the walk by the 
hand of the law, their faces as expression- 
less as putty, and each grasping a stick of 
candy, which it failed to recognize as 
edible. Two bits of boys, seven or eight 
years old, had constituted themselves spe- 
cial assistants. It took me five minutes to 





| get it through my head that even they had 


tain of a cop, the biggest and bluest to be’ 


ing party had been summoned as witnesses. 
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no authorized duties, so carefully and so 
solemnly did they lift the automata up 
and down the crossings, try to adjust their 
disordered clothing, and hold their hands. 

Tenderness for the little ones is at once 
the loveliest and the most striking trait of 
the tenement-house children. It, raises 
one’s opinion of human nature, and it is 
so much stronger and commoner among 
them than in the well-to-do that it gives 
one another reason for sympathizing with 
the well-known writer who recently said in 
print that she did not see how God could 
permit the abolition of poverty, because 
the very poor give us our heavenliest ex- 








amples of so many blessed qualities. 

The tenement-house child takes care of 
lesser children so constantly that it grows 
up into a loving-kindness, not only for its 
own charges, but, as with the policeman’s 
helpers, for babies in general. 

A friend and myself once saw a girl of 
seven or eight staggering across the street 
with a sleeping child of two in her arms. 
At the curbstone she fell, but still kept her 
burden right side up with care. She strove 
again and again to regain her feet, and go 
on. She simply could not; yet she did 
not look despairing, but only determined, 
as if the thing had to be done, only she 
had not yet found how. 

We questioned her, and found’ that with 
the unreasoning hopefulness of youth she 
proposed to carry the little sister a mile 
and a half. God knows how far she had 
already come, but the baby was awake 
when she started, and it was the difference 
made by ‘sleep that brought the party to a 
stand-still. 

We declared for carrying the sleeper 
home ourselves, and did it; but at first 
the little ‘«mother’’ was very nervous 
and uneasy at seeing her treasure in 
strange hands. She kept very close to it, 
one hand on it, if possible, and read our 
faces continually and anxiously.. Over 
and over she prepared to relieve us, sure 
that now she could manage,—‘‘I allus 
does carry her; I dunno why I giv’ out 
so.’’ But as we had all we could do to 
carry the child, relieving each other and 
using care.as far,as_ possible; we-did not 
think her confidence in herself well 
founded,-—every-, day was ingreasing, the 
disproportion between the burden and the 
little, thin» round-shouldered back that 
bore it. She grew assured of our good- 
will and gave her gratitude vent, shyly 
and briefly, but emphatically, before we 
put the .baby in its mother’s arms and 
left her. ‘2 
_ There is a children’s playground on 
Eleventh Avenue, —a blessed charity that 
utilizes some vacant lots and ministers to 
any child who comes. There is the place 
to see how good the tenement-house child 
can be. Once, when I dilated with en- 
thusiasm on the angel sweetness of many 
of its scenes, I irritated a young woman 
who had spent some years (alas !) teaching 
in a ‘‘charitable’’ institution here in 
New York. She said very hard things of 
the children who had suffered under her. 
Im short, she summed them up as little 
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were in her hands. 

Principles grow slowly and with diffi- 
culty in the human race ;. in children it is 
hardly worth while to expect them, and it 
may well be that the tenement houses 
turn out infants with fewer and less fixed 
views of conduct than. those from some 
other places ; but they are just as good at 
playing the parts they are cast for as the 
rest of us, and they are wonderfully man- 
aged at this playground. So managed 
they are there, that they turn out better 
behaved than would any ‘‘ well brought 
up’’ children I ever saw. Doubtless out 
of it they often behave worse than the 
other kind could ; but what struck me was 
that, when they want to, they know how 
to .practice several virtues that are only 
theoretically known among ‘the offspring 
of my friends; they are so touchingly 
patient and philosophical; they accept 
small injustices and disappointments as 
part of life, and make no fuss about them ; 
they ‘‘give up,’’—-they compromise ; in 
short, the kindergarten of the street has 
taught them how the individual must be 
subordinated if the general happiness is 


| to be preserved... Mind, I don’t suppose 


they try to preserve the general happiness 
always, but to do so is the rule in the 
playground. Above all, they are kind 
and self-sacrificing with the wee ones, and 
there is one virtue they possess indepen- 
dent of time and place. 

Never were well-born babies so happy 
in sharing the pleasures of big brothers 
and sisters as these. A gay Irish lad of 
fourteen indicated the general sentiment 
in one remonstrance made in my hearing. 
He was sitting near the lady in charge of 
the yard ; a shaver of eight came up to 
her and whiningly complained that a cer- 
tain three-year-old lassie had been in one 
‘*«scop’’ (swing) for an hour, and he could 
get no scop at all. Miss —— gave him 
serious attention, but, before she spoke, 
my Irish lad leaned across his neighbors, 
and said, conferring with her as a man 
and a brother, one who was there to 
uphold her hands, rather than from more 
childish motives, *‘* Aw, Miss , look 
at the size of the boy; look at the size of 
‘im !’’ pointing with his thumb. ‘‘The 
‘boy’’ was too big to be taking scops 
from toddlers. 

C73 


A Glimpse of Normandy 
[Emily F. Wheeler, in The Chautauquan.] 


Sue first impression of Normandy 
is that it is like England,—the 

same hedgerows dividing the nar- 
row fields, the same clustering thatched 
roofs in the little villages, the same air of 
careful and thorough cultivation every- 
where, touched to the finer issues of 
beauty by the wealth of flowers, the mar- 
velous roses festooning the fronts of the 
cottages and the neat railway stations, the 














devils, and I doubt not that is what they 
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purple foxglove and golden broom light- 
ing up the hillsides, and the poppiés run- 
ning like lines of fire through the wheat. 
Everywhere deep-green pastures, where 
fat, mottled cattle graze, or slopes set thick 
with apple orchards, to remind ene of the 
fame of Normandy. cider; everywhere 
splendid roads, white and smooth as a 
lady’s hand, along which heavy, two- 
wheeled carts are jogging, the horses har- 
nessed tandem,—three, six, even eight, 
great Percherons, who step with the slow 
dignity of conscious blue blood. Mile 
after mile the landscape unfolds, always 
the same dark woods.at the horizon, the 
hedgerows, where rosy thorn and-creamy 
elderflower light up the green, the fields 
between -starred with daisies and corn: 
flowers, and avenues of elms overarching 
the sunken lanes that lead to farmhouses 
set far back from the road: There are 
few birds, you notice, in these lanes and 
fields. The thrifty farmer'eats them, that 
they may not eat too much of his, crops ; 
for thrift is the first and strongest charac- 
teristic of the Norman. ‘ 

But as you look longer you see the dif- 
ference from England. It is a wilder 
landscape, less ehtirely subdued by man 
to domestic uses. It keeps a touch of 
savagery still, and the stone houses, with 
their low walls and narrow windows, have, 
even in the villages, the air of fortresses. 
The surface is more broken and pictu- 
resque, and the lines of trees, all carefully 
trimmed to their tops so that they may 
not shade the ground beneath, tell you 
that this is a land where no sunshine can 
be wasted. The whole land has a look of 
rude and untamed vigor. And the people 
are like their land, sturdy, hardworking, 
saving, feasting a few times in a life, —at 
marriage and burial,—but for the most 
part content with scanty and coarse fare 
and unlimited cider. They are material- 
ists, the old hereditary savagery coming 
out in quarrelsome tempers and love of 
lawsuits. The popular songs of Nor- 
mandy are all drinking-songs, and the 
proportion of crime to population is said 
to: be’ the largest of any province in 
France. -When you have seen_the prov- 
ince and people, you understand the 
briital coarseness of some of Guy de Mau; 
passant’s::tales. Norman _hiniseélf, it is 





his type, and often he seems indeed a 
human beast. 

Normandy is a rich land. We saw’ no 
beggars, none who seemed desperately 
poor. The towns, with their narrow, cob- 
ble-paved streets between lines of tall and 
toppling houses, are clean,‘ quiet, and 
a little sad. But there are not many 
of them. It is a farming and grazing 
country, with, along the shore, the freas- 
ures of the sea to drawon, And every 
acre is used. Where the land will bear 
no crop, cattle may find subsistence, and 
the barren shore, impregnated by ‘the salt 
of the sea, can be used as a fertilizer. 

The peasant still wears his long blue 
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the Norman peasant whom ‘he takes as |: 


It will pay you to send for sam- 


(15s) 643. 


blouse ; he carries his money in a little 
linen bag the housewife has made for him. 
Seeing him at stations and in third-clags 
cars, you find him fairly clean, but often 
not unlike, as to features, a well-groomed 
pig. He has bristles, his humor is coarse, 
and as to religion you feel sure that he 
leaves all that to his women fplks. This 
world is good enough for him, and he 
thinks more of his stomach than of his 
soul. He is like his own Percherons, 
strong to work, but with a heavy intelli- 
gence, and, unlike the Breton, with no 
spiritual sense to be discerned. 

And if that is the Norman peasant, what 
of his-women folks? Sturdy and hard- 
working, of course, used to field labor and 
to mussel-fishing off the coast; able, at 
need, to tow a fishing-boat out of harbor 
with their strong arms ; to rake the hay, 
and to glean in the harvest fields as Mil- 
let's pictures show them to us. Such 
strong, keen faces as many of these women 
have !—old before their time ; for outdoor 
labor bronzes the skin, and sunshine brings 
premature wrinkles. But the forms were 
vigorous, the carriage often stately and’ 
sculpturesque, and that with a basket of 
fish or a bundle of wet clothes on the 
head. They do not drag the cart or the 
plow in a land famous for its horses; their 
field labor is light, and housework to them 
means chiefly scrubbing. No baking is 
done in the house except in remote dis- 
tricts, and the basis of the meals is the 
soup-kettle, which takes care of itself on 
the low fire. 

And their woman's club is the washing- 
place. All along the streams, in village 


and country alike, you see lines of women, / 


from a half-dozen to a half-hundred, kneel-/ 
ing in little boxes on the bank, beating 
their clothes on the stones with a woode 
paddle, ‘and talking, talking! All f 
gossip of the town is dished up there, ta) 

by each in turn, each adding, if ‘she 

a spice of her own in some fresh 

news. -In the June sunshine, wit 
singing stream, washing becomes a *, 
toral and poetic affair, 
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tions, how such meetings may 


tive of this essential exercise. 


From The Christian Advocate (N. Y.). 


When such a master in Sunday-school 
methods as Dr. Trumbull mounces on 
Teachers’- Meetings : Their Necessit and 
Methods, a goodly portion of the world wants 
to hear what he has to say... . In our opinion 
the more valuable part of*this little book is not 
that which enforces the necessity for this sort 
of meeting, but that which explains methods 
for conducting one. 


From The Evangelist. 


In Teachers’- Meetings: Thtir Necessity 
and Methods, Dr. H. Clay Trumbull con- 
denses the result of long experience and 
thought, yet not so closely as to be dry or un- 
attractive reading. The three short chapters 
show that teachers’-meetings are a necessity in 
every school, feasible everywhere, and give 
simply and graphicaliy methods of conducting 
them. 


From The Free Methodist. 


Dr. H. Clay Trumbull is always a standard 
authority on matters pertaining to Sunday- 
school work. He maintains that a Sunday- 
school is not a Sunday-school without a 
teachers’-meeting. Ina recent book entitled 
‘Teachers’- Meetings : Their Necessity and 
Methods, he not only shows why this is true, 
but tells, with practical illustrations, how to 
conduct such meetings profitably, even under 
disadvantageous circumstances. No pastor 
or superintendent who is earnestly desirous 
to make the most of the Sunday-school work 
with which he is connected, can afford to be 
without this little and inexpensive, but valu- 
able, manual, 
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Meetings 


be conducted successfully even 


Every superintendent who is 


From The Congregationalist. 


No other method counts so much toward 
the unity of teaching and pu of the 
schools as this, and we are glad to have its 
case so strongly put. 


From The Christian Guardian. 


Anything that Dr. Trumbull writes is always 
worth reading, and on Sunday-school work he 
is an undoubted authority. ... Every super- 
intendent ought to have this valuable volume. 


From The Christian Register. 


It goes without saying that Dr. Trumbull 
knows the subject and his audience, and how 
to deal with both; and from large experience 
and thorough study of teaching methods he 
offers practical and useful suggestions. 


From The Christian Observer. 


For more than forty years Dr. Trumbull 
has devoted his life to Sabbath-school work, 
and to-day is the editor of The Sunday School 
Times, and author of many books on this 
phase of church work. A successful teacher 
of teachers in the church which he attends, he 
sums up in this little volume the results of 
very practical work, 
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From The Independent. 


The American Sunday-school owes as much 
for its best features and general efficiency to 
the author .of this net as to any one we 
can name. ~The service contributed to its 
further development by this manual is not the 
ledst in the long series. 
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j skin, sunburn, etc. Re- 

moves blotches, pimples, 

makes the skin smooth and healthy. T; no sub- 
stitutes. Sold by druggists or mailed for 25 cts. 3 


Sample mailed (Name this paper.) FR EE 
GERHARD MENNEN Co., Newark, N. J. & 
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Your chimney has as much’ 


to do with your light as your 
lamp has. 

The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get; sent free. 


“Pearl top” or ‘“ pearl 


glass.” 


Geo A Macbeth Co 
PO nde A 
SAVE % YOUR FUEL 
By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With Its 120 Cross Tubes, 








We pay ex-| 


ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 
Rocuester RapiaTor ComPAny, 
46 Furnace St.. ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 


October 3, 1896 


sure you get Pears. 
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O’Neill’s 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


The most Popular Department Store 
in the United States. 


“Gold 
Standard” | 
Bicycles, 


For Men and Women, 


44 he each. 


You'd have to pay $100.00 for 
them if the maker’s name ap- 
peared on the name-plate. We'd 
like to tell you that name, but 
we're bound notto. All that we 
can say is that the ‘‘ Gold Stan- 
dard’’ is an actual $100.00 wheel, 
and the only $100.00 wheel sold 
by any department store in New 
York. “4 

A good Lamp, Bell, and Guar- 
antee go with each Wheel sold. 


All mail orders must be accompanied 
by cash. 


9 


Send for our big Illustrated Catalog. 
Mailed free to any address outside of 
N. Y. City. You’ll find it interesting. 


Mention The Sunday School Times. 


High . ra 
Bicycles 
Wa Ce 
Sage mie 





“ 
le = 810.76 


$20 = Bileye' 
Latest models, full: aranteed; atic tires; tt l7i to 
30 Ibs.; all styles ole vee ith hey nag 





NET paid to investors on 5 year first 
mortgage loans on improved farms in 


prices. arge ill eatelo free. 
Cash Buyers’ Union.162 W. VanSurenSt.618 2Chicage 
Red River Valley, North Dakota. 13 


; 
8” years’ experience here in placing 


loans. I personally examine every farm 
loaned upon. Refer, by permission, to Rev. 

A. L. Freeman, Canandaigua, N. Y.: Rev. H. P. 
Cooper, Pres. Elder M. E. C., Larimore, N. D.; Prof. 
. C. Nugent, Grant, Pa.; Bank of Milton, Milton, 
N. D.; First Nat. Bank, Park River, N. D.; Bank of 


Park River, Park Piver, N. D, Write to me, & H. 
McCullough, Att’y & U.S. Court Com., Milton, N. D. 


~ AMERIGAN 


Fire Insurance Com 


ny, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, P 


delphia. 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, am advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the pubiishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 





